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The political ſyſtem. may ee 
"w lie movement of a watch, the. legillative © 
| power; the main ſpring; ſhould they enact 4} 
uch laws as are opprellive ; or, on the other 
| end omit. thoſe, that would be uſeful to 
._ community; if enatted it woutd:cauſe ſuch | 

- a contraſt in nature, as would Liforder the 

whole ſyltem. 3 

Though, I doubt norbuithopolitice abi- 
lities of our legiſlature are adequate. to that 
of any other body of men in the known 
world; yet experimental knowledge, ac- 
Auired by induſtry and attention to buſiheſs, 
. 15 very often wanted to plan uſcfullaws:. | 
It matters not from kt fountain uſeful 
; Peer ariſe, whether from a yeoman, | 
churchman, or à court politician; they ougnßjt 
for conſcience ſake, to be taken notice of, 
_ © encouraged and enacted according to their 
merit, as much as if the] from the firſt 
miniſter of ſtate; and as think it a duty in- 
cumbent upon every individual, to commu- 
nicate to "Re rin Sag welehen, that 
may 
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; Tenfble part of mankind. E 
A hint to the wiſe whotcient; therefore 
is enough to ſay/ that the following ſchemes 
are only meant as outlines, or hints to be im- 
proved upon. It would fwell this work be. 
yond the bounds intended; was Ftaenlarge 
upon the merits: of every fcheme, or lx 
down every neceſſary elauſe, bindingtoan  _ * 
enacted law; this I leave to the correcting 
pens. of theſe who are judges in ſuch mat. 
ters, and doubt not but they will improve 4 
upon the hints, and clothe them out to the 
beſt. advantage; it will alſo be a meritorious 
act, and reflect honour upon every voice and 
pen that aſſiſts in bringing them to maturity 
bor the public utility; and like wiſe merit the 
chanks of the author, who has ſpareg no 
Fe in a giving them birth, though he ex- 
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Tk E ſchemes in the Abb 
humbly offered for your peruſal as the 
; _ firſt principles of their efficacy, if put in ex. 
ecution; the legiſlature is the executive body 
do enadct laws, but you; as frecholders, are 
ie electors of that body; therefore, ſhould! * 
pour choice fall upon unworthy; men, deſi- 

l _ cient in abilities, and, in other refpetts, un- 

| fit for the important feat: they are to fill, 
the fault is yours, as you muſt run into fuch 

. KD errors with your eyes open; becauſe; every 
gentleman, qualified to fit in the Houſe of 
TY Commons, 
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Commons, ought to be a man ö e Eminence, - 1 
whom the eyes of the world are upon; cm- 
mon fame generally points out his worth 
E - and abilities; therefore,-ſuck a- one cannot, 
or at leaſt ought not, to be a ſtranger to his 
| neighbouring freehelders, whom. he is to 
repreſent; and if you chuſe a ſtranger, who 
acts not up to your wiſh and cxpaiiationg 
i you are inexcuſahle. de Iv 
It is natural for maſters or employers, 
through all ſtages in life to be well ac 
quainted' with. thie talents or abilities of 
thoſe hom they employ, whether they are 
| qualifedor. Wen HEAR th STR 
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; Have the chuſing of the legiſlature, a power 
fſuperior to alt others, ought to be very cir- 
eumſpect hom you admit into that high 
office, as the happineſs or miſery of ſuch a 
multitude of people depends upon the laws: 
| 1785 are e therefore, Weir. abilities, 
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nation, ought to be every thing that isgreat 
and god; he ſhould; haye an hone 7 5 
ſound qudgment, a nobie ſpixit, and he 
lover of his king and country, neitherſþ h ould - 
| he be a ſtranger , to his own, country, as is 5 
too often the caſe with gentlemen who tra- 
vel abroad; Who, | being aſked ahqut thegon: 4 
Hhtution-or-commerce theregf, can ſcargely. 
given rational anſwe EVI non U 4oot *, 
TAE þ a gentleman. has his country's. good .; 
at heart, and would wiſh-to.lerve it rm 
laudable and generous principles, heſhould 
travel through, it, a4 leaſt three or four 
years, and be very particular in his remarks ö 
and obſervations, in order to gain experi- 
ence to enable him, 0 plan conſlitutional 
laws. 04 4 $274, VINET:8 4 
Add to this, he Thowd ave the Patience 3 
of Job, to hear all debates; the wiſdom of 
Solomon, to judge of them; the, reſolution 
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low the noble ſpirit of inan W tie 
noſe like a bedr. 

55 Scorn to take a bribe; let e world. 
ſee, that you, as free Engliſhmen, are en- 
dued wich a more generous and open ſoul, 
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chat a thing of tlie ſort is ſcarce felt when 
it is divided among a great many; but be- 


ing added, and paid for by one, is too heu- 


vy a ee nes bn to bear, un a gen- 


tleman. „e. 


that he who buys a man will ſell him 3-nay, 
he has a right ſo to do; for what he buys, 


is his own, both by-law and equity, 7x. 


If you vr him your vote and intereſf, 


you then lay hr under an obligation; he 


Let it he alſo under od by every one, 


would then ſerve you from a fellow feel- | 


ing; it would be the greateſt of fins, that 
of ingratitude, to deceive you; he would” 


make y0ur intereſt his on, and give his 5 


voice to enact every uſeful law for your” on 
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intereſt. 
But how, in [he name of (nt can 


you expect it from a gentleman, who has 


ſpent, perhaps, from one, to twenty thou- 
ſand, pounds, for a ſeat; the immenſe ex- 


pence and trouble he is at, thwarts and i 
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| War might be of public uſe if e 1 
„ e known things of the ſort. * 


Poart of his fortune to gain a feat, will;take - 
long ſtrides to retrieveſ it; and, in his own 


tutional ſteps he may take ſor ſo doing. 


and the other for oſtentatious pride. 


+ Loujs ee, and, perhaps, b 16 
_ venge, and even contrary to his-own judg- 
ment, he will give a caſting voice againſt | 


In ſhort, a man who has 5 Went 


mind, ſtands ſelf-excuſed for any unconſti- 


Sell. intereſtis a prevailing argument, and 
may often whiſper things to quiet a man's 
conſcience, which he thinks himſelf not ae, 
<ountable for to the world. 1 10 
8 here are two ſorts of men, who, diouph, 
not proper for a ſeat in the houſe, yet gene- 
rally ſtrive to get in it; one for ſelf-intereſt, 


The former ſpends, or rather wears his | 
money wellz for, by procuring a ſeat, he at 2 
he fame time, has an eye upon ſome ad- 


vantageous place; therefore all his pretend- 
ed zeal 1s leltintereſt, 
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Ul This latter buſtles and; ricky lard fires. 
feat, and talks of whitigreat feats he cn 


perform if you chuſe him your 1 + 
tive; perhaps all is pretended zealis Pride; 
it has become a great thing to be 2 parliae 7 
ment man, and he will be that great man; _ 
coſt what it will he will: not. be outdone. ; 
by any one; he has money: enough, and! | 
ſure that is ſufficient to make any inan great, 
let dinner p iet be; AMR they _ 
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But do you think ſo; my experienced ret. " 


ders? no; certainly: you know better; you 
are ſenſible that greatneſs originates from 


Thougli a man with a large fortune may 
be born with natural "mother wit, vet it 
takes a great deal to make him ae We, RY 
call; a clever, ſenſible, great man? 


His large eſtate, in ſome e degrr, 5 is a: bar 
Raine — C 2 at! 116 
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true manly wiſdom # and this is atquived 
only by dint of induſtry, and POL 5 
tion to buſineſs andi ſtudy. welt. e. 
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4 bf 10 thoſe: ata as n kene in 
| [ 1 05 indepenident fortune. 0 
| 5 What kttle time N 
1 Fot from the gay-plealuies of = cxouded 
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_ World, is hide enough for the; firſt rudi - 
ments of education; when he arri ves at 
manhood, he is immediately ſent abroad to 
fFniſh it, by travels into foreign countries, 
in » bich be ſeldom learns any thing that is 
olf real ſervice to himſelf, as a parliament 
man; though, at his return, he is immedi- 
ately uſhered into the houſe, without his 
conſtituents having any real knowledge of 
his experimental abilities; indeed, experi- 
ence be cannot have particularly of his 
own country, where it is moſt wanted. 

I have no party views, but wiſh well to 
all men; and though ſuch, as above, may 
be , e ſo far as their knowledge 
leads, yet the odds are greatly againſt them; 
for, ſuppoſe a man's natural parts be as 
great as his fortune, reaſon tells us, that it 


oh e which begets wiſdom, and that 
| is 


| - 
* * 
3 


bis FIAT. 1 


N po gechuisell wichpul great cn an | 
application to buſineſs: the more troubles 


and hardſhips a man wades through in the 
perienee. by 


ſpurs on the mind, and puts ingenuity to 


the rack; and, as it were, forces out thoſe 
ſeeds of invention, which might lie hid in 
one, who glides ſmoothly and ſecurely 


through an uninterrupted courſe of . life, 
which is the effec of an nne for 


: tUNEe, | £3.44. 


3 requires wake 8 for a gentle- 


man to ſpend a fortune; any fool can do 
that; but he is a clever fellow that can make 


one, out of litile or nothing to begin with. 
The man who is proper to be at the head 


of affairs in a mercantile country, is he, 
ho, by the dint of ingenuity and induſtry, 
has made his own fortune; who has ran- 


ſacked every corner .of the kingdom for 
AR to build! it upon; and whoſe buſi- 
neſs 


journey of nie the UNITE valuable 3 15 his + | 


1" 4 6s. the uſp iu of neceſſity. that 
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Ek nes Has thrown: him into ditkerent comps- 

Mich, Where Various converſations may be 
Heard en opes the ideas, rr N 

undlerſtending. l e 4 AT IEC, 
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Man, in his ee ſtate, is a very un. 
poliſhed; fade, unpouth cfeature; the foul 


18 implanted in him for noble and wiſe ends; 
| but it is confined from ſpreading, ſprout . 


ing, or growing up to maturity, as the ſeed 


iti dry barren land, and makes little pro- 
grels 1805 1 r nern. al GAY) wy 
art; 


eren begets naher induſtry inge 
ality ; and ingenuity begets experience 


And wealth ; but, as before obſerved; a man 


born with a fortune, is, in ſome degree, ex 
empted from theſe valuables; as he has the 


chief ſpring to action, namely, nn a» 
vided to his hands. 
At the firſt inſtitution of parliaments; the 


hb were paid a certain ſum, or mo- 
dus, per day, by the boroughs or counties 


they reptefented; for doing their conſtitu- 
5 | | ents”. 


AN TORR; D18 PUAY: D. Ne 9 | 

» ents; buſineſs. / Pickering, in Yorkſhire; 
© was formerly a borough town, and ſent-tws. 
members to parliament, but loſt their char- 
ter, becauſe they could not afford to pay 
them each a noble per day: a ſum allowed 


| by charter, as a conſideration for temen 8 J 


bers drenſacting their buſineſa. #3. 
This ſhews a ſtrange alteration: een 
times in the purity of the primitive age, 2 
thoſe in which we non: lire . 79 toe 
In the former, members were paid for 30. | 
ing the publics buſmeſs, which had ſome: © 
meaning in it; but now they pay ſeverel 


ſor being admitted ſervants to the public, 


which would agus ne, to n * 
meaning of. Fi 
It aſtoniſhes me greatly; to think kane it * 

| poſlible for fuch a body as that of the legil-. 
latur e to overlook ſo many uſeful laws, aa 
might be enacted for public utility; that 
fome one or other of them ſhould not find 
them out, or ſhould. ſtumble over every 
thing that i is valuable: but it veriſies the old 
ſaying, 
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\Gying—whati is s every One's buſinls is no ; 
- one's. 4; AI Bf - ne 

I diy ne ic Bhs: 
contained in the following theets, will give 
all the aſſiſtance, in their power, towards 
procuring all, or ſo many of them enacted, 
as reaſon points out to be uſeful; and 1 
flatter myſelf, they will be really ſo, more 
particularly, as I am ſtrengthened in my opi- 
nion my worthy gemlemen aſ conſequence 
and preciſion, who have read them in ma- 
nuſcript, and much approved thereof; and 
adviſed me to print them, ſor public pe- 
ruſal, that every one might lend their voice, 
where reaſon pointed for the beſt. 

It is not to be expected that the follow- 
ing fchemes, in their preſent dreſs, ftand 


correct, or are a true plan of what they 


ſhould be, were they enacted into laws; no, 
they are only meant as hints or outlines, 
to put the legiſlature in mind, that, if they 
think them worth their notice, they may 


make ſuch alterations or deductions, Wü 
| their 


— 


235 5158 * 
wiſer. Feen they 


It is the height of 
take notice of my hints, and; pics 
the gold from the droſs; for, ſuppoſe. A. 
few;out:of.many individuals, be e 
by them, it will be a matter of high pay= - 
ment and gratiſication to one who has 
fpared no ee ecpence to be uſeful 
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T* bund! dein chat e are nen 
to, is become the general complaint of 


mme populace; many ſeem to be diſcontent- 
ed, and murmur both againſt the ſtate and 


providence. 
But. would tow confider the natural 


* thereof, inſtead of this diſcontent- 


ment that ſeems to appear among them, 


they would thank providence for the hap- 
py effects of what they call dearneſs of 


proviſions; to an unthinking reader, this 


may ſeem a paradox, and, were I to ſtop 


here, he might ſuſpe& me very Wrong in- 


deed; but every one has own ideas of 


tungs;. and mine Arc, that proviſions Are 


"DISBLAY'D. | hs 
not : char but. it is money. that- is _— 
tif NOW: 1 
as they ever. were; nay, more o even 
than they were a thouſand years ago; 
when wheat was one. 815 Pert: * 
heef one farthing. a pound; this muſt. ap- D 
near clear to any one that. JA: xe ther 7 
nature of things, as natural canſes produce | 
natitral: effects. hey + 
Did I fay that we + hank. many. 
dence for the riſe of proviſions? certainly; 
fo we may; if we deſire the commerce kl 
the kingdom to flouriſh; that is, if. we 
deſire what is called, and what really are, 
bodily riches/ ſuch. as gold, ſilver, dia- 
monds, or rich; ſtones, lace, or fine cloaths, 
| to adorn the external parts of the body,, 
which indeed are of utility in this caſe... 


Some may call this pride, and think. 
fuch gaudy baubles not worth. contending: | 
for, or taking any pains about; but I. am 
quite of another way of thinking; 1 believe: 
them to be very uſeful, as a ſpur to in- 
| ; - Dm; | * | 
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iy, and alfs- pride to be the molt f no- 
Wie, valuable: p palin, chat belongs. to the: 1 
- Hum | 6 4 
„ _ gold, TP all neee | 
- attieles are (us nouriſhment to- the body). 
ek no uſe; therefore, were we no better 
- than hogs, they woult be thrown away: 
upon us; but thoſe that defpiſe them moſt; 
and decorate the body leaſt, are the ſmalleſt 
degree from the brute creation; every: 
ming we ſearch after, more than bodily | 
5 nouriſhment, are the evident marks which, 
prove man to be a rational being, and the- 
5 moſt noble of all creatures: man's purſuit: 
| after ſuch gaieties as the ſe, ſhewsithat he 
- has more lofty calls or ideas than mere in- 
Kin of nature; which-prompts the brute- 
ereation to ſatisfy hunger, or- multiply his. 
| ſpecies, but no farther. - The buſy. mind: 
very often ſearches after things ſhe knows. 
not of, till an ĩdea opens, and then a trea- 
ſure appears, which unfolds, the under-- 


les; and 1 us on, * * 1 
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the wonderful cauſe thereof; thefe open 2} 
ideas are delights te a 'philofop 2 4 
that zn uncültivated one is a ſtranger to. 
It is ſuch' afpiring faculties as theſe that 
a diſtinguiſned man from the brute creation 
idea, opens after idea; tilł they fill the 
head with fancies which prompt men to 
8 fearch aſter riches, in order to- decorate A 
the outward- body: This may be called 
pride; ſg.let it þe;- the name ſignifies no- 
thing, but the paſſion is noble; and, were 
La clergyman, I ſhould preach as. much W 
it, as many do-againſbit. Nie 
- It is. this noble paſſion which 2% 
and gives bread, life, and vigour, to mam 
denominations: of people; it unites: King-- 
dom to kingdom, people to:people, and 
brings all. the world; acquainted» by traffic; 
it conveys the neceſſaries of life fram coun. 
* try to country, where: 8 and. n 
er Home Walla...” e — | 
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e eee 1 
every thing that is great, good, and noble, 
and makes a man. aſhamed of doing an ill 


. thi 3. if he has children, he is to inſtrułt 


them in learning and, morality.; he en- 


Wl E larges. their minds ſep by ſtep. till they 
+ - arrive at, manhood; he then ſends them. 


abroad. to ſearch after riches, in climates. 
unknown here; they ſtill gain. Know- 
ledge, by. ſeeing more wonders of cheir | 
Creator "PL 
They 3 articles, a by our 
ingenuity, for bullion, diamonds, and“ 
other precious ſtones, with people void: 
of pride, conſequently al improved | inge. 
nuity alſo. 
The extent of their Knees ts . tos. 
gather them out of the bowels of the 
earth, after which they are brought home 
in abundance, filling the kingdom with 
bullion, which being Toined into money, 


makes i plentiful; 'thetefor gives the ba- 


Ence 


OW im it's favGtir, by vet. of 


our own produce. 


aſt century, the PEG been quicker, 


© SrISUIES. - Fo 80 | 


| Theſe are natural conſtquerices, ich 4 
unthinking men call dearneſs of proviſfi- 27 


ons, inſomuch as almeſt to fear a famine, 


when in fact, it is no other than Plenty 
and cheapneſs of money, that makes the 
alteration between the times now, and thoſe 
a thouſand years paſt; in which, 2 pound 
of bee was a farthing; a peck ob Wheat, 
nny, and a man's day labour a penny 


: allo ; conſequently. it was equal, whether 


A laboarer took a penny, or a' peck of 
wheat, for his day's work; and now it is 
near equal, whether he take eighteen-pence, 
or a peck of wheat for his day's work.— 
Every other article bears the ſame pro- a 
portion. There has been the ſame gra- 
dual riſe in previfions, as there has been a 
fall in the intereſt of money; as one goes 
up, the other comes down; but within the 
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three ſhillings and fix pence a buſhel, . 5 
at the ſame time, paid no more than eight 
Pounds a year fer my head farmer's ſervant; 


N 1 Did 15 M 


_ fince that 1 fold wheat at ſeven ſhillings a+ + 


' buſhel, and gave my head man fourteen 
pounds a year. In the ſame neighbourhood: 
land could have been bought; -not long ago, 
that would pay ane the interſt oy mo- 
. it does now. 

In ſhort, for all the afvrefaid bans. 
1 it may be no more wonder a thouſand _ 
Fears hence, for wheat to be a guinea a | 
_ peck, and other things in proportion, than 
it is now at the price it bears; and what 
| ill makes it more reaſonable to think ſo, 
is, that money, being a durable article, 
wWaſtes little; therefore, all the bullion that 
is found and brought home, is ſtill adding 
to the bulk; en, ee are Pe- 
riſnable. 
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7 labs enge e Wide dish ny, 1 
he poor; but I am clear, that they never? 5 
eee eee, in theſe days 
e poor may de ſaid to. be truly o im 
very period of time; and the alk wiſe⸗ Fn nl 
3eing Aaw- it neceſſary it. ſhoult' be ſo,.. 
xr he could as caſily have given al 
x n/\alpiveng"4 ene Ades "as he wage. 
hen! 13546 
Trade, likes A ith e ie he 
vheels:of a-watch, are all depending upon 
ach other; they go round in à regular 
ſyſtems and, were it poſhible for an equal 


ſnare to be given to each man "this day. 1 4 


there would: be the ſame diſproportiom im 
» ſhort ſpace of time; the difpoſttion of 
the mind varies as much as the ace. 
Some will debaſe the human frame „ bot 
of body and mind, with intoxicating Is - 
quors, and wallow in- their dirt and. rag, | 
little better than Hogs in the mire; 
Others, though they have not ale bak 
fon lor drink, are given. to Noth and idle—. 
E. neſs 
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neſ e ante eee all 
kalen. namely, pride, will ſit contented 
in rags and dirt, and- live like the brute 
creation, upon What nature or chance 
hath provided for them; without ſtirring 
to loak for more till neceſſity drives them 
to it; then, indeed, they are obliged. to 
work fan thoſe. who. are endued with a 
. rail, active, and aſpiring ſpirit. 4 
Thus the former mean, low diſpoſitions, 
are. pul iſhed for their indiſeretion, and 
made ſubſervient and uſeful to thoſe wks 
aſpire, neareſt to their creator. 

The latter ſort are rewarded with 2 
double pleaſure, becauſe they have it in 
- their power to relieve and be uſeful to 
their fellow. greatures, and, at the ſame 
time, to enrich. dem ales by their Jas 

A contemplative. mind will immediately, 
by theſe hints, ſee the neceſſity there is 
for men to be endued with different de- 
grees of eee or turns of temper, 

in 
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n order to govern ans e «regula | 
yitem of things. 

Trade by nature is a Jevdllebjoie: 4. 
merly was carried on by barter, or ex- 
hanging one, commodity for another; 
aoney was then little-known, bat as men's 
nderſtanding grew riper, by diving more 
ind more into the works of nature, inge - 
uity found out a different and eaſier 
nethod of dealing or carrying on trade, 
Ind extending it to a greater diſtance. alſa, 
ich was, by coining of money, and 
making a few ounces of metal an equi- 
alent for corn or _ en heavy, bulky 0 
articles, Cf ** 

As gold and Giver 4 were Wark Gs: and | 
ittle known, the firſt expedient fell upon 
amping lead, and making it paſs current, 
3s money; after this, a very bad fort of 
braſs or copper; from that, they got to 
an indifferent ſort of ſilver; and, from 
ilver to gold, always aſpiring to the 
carceſt and moſt difficult metal to come 
ES at, 
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As ing grniules, ; edi jopproved 
e and navigation, mercantile ad- 


_ - wenturers have ſprung up innumerable, 


"who bave ranſacked deſerts, ſound out 
. -,, Hflands. or nem countries, and brought 


Home plenty of the dazzling ore and other 
|  gaietzes, which has given money the b; 


lande of power over proviſiõns, the pre 


wuch queſtion; for, though acknowledge 


mT duce of our Own oil. Nr nn lt. 

This is che real ground - work of the mat 
ner, and not any real ſcarceneſs of provi 
Hons; I am conſident, that, by the ingenui 
- of man, in improving and tilling the earth 
That. is made alſo to eee leaſl 
"Fourth more than it did formerlye- 

I may be anſwered, (perbaps for wants of 
better argument) that more is deſtroyed by 
the luxury of che preſent times; but this 


the world much more refined in living, yet 
1 do not n that the ſame number o 
17 people 
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| a a greater * # — 
ions ;- for if the victuals be richer in qu 
Aty, a fmaller bulk will anſwer the end: 1 
it is the quality and not the duantiky, that 
ſatisſies nature: but, as I have expatiated | 

upon this ſubject in my New Syſtem” of 4 
- Huſbandry, 1 ſhall dies it here, and only 
juſt obſer ve, that it is very immaterial, whe- 
ther we eat the flour, and the hogs the bran, 
or the hogs the flour, and we the bran; for, | 
which ever eats the bran, muſt take in a 
eee to ſatisfy nature: and | ſhould 
the hogs eat the fineſt meat; it would en- 
__ «creaſe their bulk in proportion: and, as we 
eat the hogs, it nearly comes to the ſume 
thing at laſt, if nothing be loſt or thrown - | 
away; and, I believe, this is feldotn the 

- caſe; for, however gay and extravagant a 

man may be in his living, yet he loves to 

keep careful ſervants; neither is it a familx 
that keeps the genteele ſt houſe, that ſpends 
che moſt victuals in it; I know, from expe- 

e, chat there are many hoggith country | 
var 
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bens * live in 2 dirty, Allbepady 
manner, that de more victuals in their 
houſes, than many who cut a figure in a. £ 
en genteeler manner. e e 
Others will tell you, e that "the 
riſe of proviſions. may be owing to the 
_ cauſe of keeping fo many horſes, on ac- 
count of poſt-chaiſes ; but this too is only 
- imaginary, as, I believe, the increaſe of 
W poſt-chaiſes have not encreaſed the num- 
ber of horſes; neither are there ſo many 
If wanted, as more people can be conveyed 
from place to place, in a poſt-chaiſe, with 
two horſes, than on horſeback, as formerly. 
and, by change of horſes, with much more 
1 A therefore, it is plain, that trade 
is carried on with a much leſs number of 
"horſes. than before poſt- chaiſes came into 
faſhion; indeed they are ſooner ore out. 
In ſhort, if we take a thorough view of 
dhe circulating ſyſtem, and minutely conſi- 
der the whole, we ſhall. find no great mat- 
ter prod uſeleſs animals kept in the Kingdom, 
| | to 
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60 at; prov ifions, . except. 2 and 
theſe are provided againſt, ſhould * 
ſcheme with reſpect to them take place. 
As to horſes, though, in themſelves, not 
ſood for: mankind, yet they are a uichul:” 
"animal to till the ground, and raiſe 
ſoovd for them; and as for oxen, COWS, 
ſheep, hogs, poultry, KC. Kc. they are 
raiſed and fed for proviſions; conſequently, / 
no charge of extravagance can lie e 
them. | 
If we ſum up the whole of 5 5 has. bee. 
aid, it mult. appear to every rational 
reader, that it is not proviſions that are 
dear, but the richneſs of individuals, and 
plenty of money, that makes the alteration _ 
in the times. DEER 
Since this is. the 42 every. rational; 
reader muſt acknowledge, that the plauſi- 
ble plan will be to augment cultivation, 
in order to encreaſe the raiſing proviſions, 
ſo that we may have plenty within our- 
ſelves: in ſuch caſe we cannot be hurt, 
let 


| 3 a | 1 NT un AE 100 e 
9 let the ride 5 what it wills” the nature os 
trade will do all the reſt; it nll make ue 
individuals Figh;. and 48 capable. of/ 1 
wt two ſhillings for a pedk of wheat, and two: 


ſhillings for a man's day's labdur, as it was: 
s ſormexly to. pay two pence for each; ſince 
gold is neatly as Plenty now as OD 0 


* 
* 
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copper was then“ i org Fool 11 
„Ane improven ment inagricutture i is en 


| - toſo: great a pitch, that moſt of the lands. 
in England, which are private Property, 
We. are improved. almoſt te the height theß 
are capable of; and the next ſtep ſhould 
be to enlarge the domains, and add plenty 
. of land to the indaſtry and ingenuity of 
the huſbandman, which, would certainly 
have the de ſired effect, were the legiflature 
to make one general alt for inclofing alt 
the commons, foreſts, and waſte lands in- 
England, Wales, and Scotland; this, wich- 
out a doubt, would make proviſions more 
plenty, and alſo be a means of Weping 
the ee from emigration, as it would af. 
ford 
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for improvement; the reaſon of which 1 | 
ſhall give in the next chapter. a 


Some alledge too, that the height of 
proviſions ATE owing. , to the | landlords k 


roneous, as the lands are not-raiſed, even 
near to the proportion of every other ar- 
ticle: indeed, it is my opinion, that there 


not been raiſed at all within theſe twenty 
years; as I know. a great many gentlemen 2 
of conſiderable eſtates, who continue their 


ave not leales;, belides pany. others tht. | 
are in leaſe. 7 * 

However, I do not e ſuch tenants 
auch richer than their neighbours ; 2; DAY, -. 
n fact they are poorer; I have a right to 
now this, perhaps. better ge in the 

ingdom. 1 
This may Hem 1 in me. 
erhaps; however, my reaſons are well 
F grounded, 


raiſing: the rent of lands; this is alſo er-. 
is near one half of the kingdom that has 


arms at the old rents, though the tenants - 
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= Fe 3 
neee 3 publiſhed che New 
Sytem of Huſbandry, either cutiôſtey, 
F pleaſure, or igtereſt, or, perhaps, à mix- 
ture of All, indured me to take u W,, 
1 every comner of his Majelty's Ubminions 
RE, England, Ireland, andScotand ſeater A 
Village has eſcaped a viſit, either by*myſeb 
or my riders of which 1 always kept the 
mol intelligent ſenfible men Ic, meet 
with, to mix mito al. companies, and mae 
their remarks or obſervations; and, it 
pears from every journal, and conver a 
Tion with ſuck! indulged: tenänts, that t 


rage #3 47 
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Jenity they met With im Having their ad f by 
<cheap, was a hindrance to impröwethent! ; 
Their vulgar anſwers, in general, are 0 
chat it FO NE I,'-who' made books Kha 4. 
opened their lanflotds” eyes, made then. 
farmers; Rnaw the value of: -orops,” * 
made them raiſe their rents; khat, "1th 20 
ſhort; they would not be book. fatmets, ol 
improve their land for: any one's whim: 
** O37 | % | The 


D vrs ru 4 * 
aur . „hege would: cial 


lord had zpiled him; that it. was vf 


* ; 
rents | 
roiled lake, Harmer Suchen, who Tron „5 


gcatlemes. faumers: iy projets, rin. ſows, 9 


ing turnips / love langlaine, Sc., (if ina: 
neighbourhnod vrhe re ſuch things were nat 


1 the they could ſcarce pay chæirr 


rent gs it was 3, therefore, Jjif they improved; 
their land it would; be raiſed- upon them; 
conlequenthy.,they mult, be brake. Such 
weak arguments, or. contradictions. im na- 
tures I, have. heard; from many farmęersz 


and, I, doubt: not, but other authors, who | 50 


have . wrote upon PONY, have Gay 
wühlt ike pls. 
kkpow, Aggnueann. in | Yorkſhire, of 131 | 
large eſtate, who s called a good landlord, 
becauſe he does not raiſe the rents of te- 
nantss; I know: many of bis tenants well, and 
dg aeg that: they are the pooreſt ſet of 
farmeg of any in che ne ighhourbood Where-⸗ 
in they live ; though they have their land al- 
molt for nothing, yet they can ſcarce live. 
TAN. © F2 | aha —_ 
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* Though they have no leaſes, yet ley ns 
\ Gy ever turned/ont; but the ſon ſue- 


ih ceeds the father from generation to genera- 
tion; and, notwithſtanding, I have heard 
ſome of them ſo ungenerous and mean, as 
to anſwer, when I have aſked them, Why 

| they did not improve their land better, c. 
that they durſt not, for fear of having their 
rents raiſed, or being turned out, as neigh- 
bour Such- a· one was; for though their pre- 
ſent landlord was a good one, 'who knew 


what his ſucceſſor might be, fince they had 
no leaſe, or any ſecurity, but at the will of 
the landlord ? By the bye, 1 believe the laſt 


part of the argument is the main bar that 


keeps the farmers from being rich, and the 


land from being improved; as I verily be- 
lieve, did the landlord double the rents, 
provided he gave leaſes, he and his tenants 
would be much better off as the rent of 
land is a mere trifle, in 8 the 


management of it. e ee eb 
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ANUS TITANS; 115 e enen 1 
ANY of my Brotder feribblers com- 
plain, that emigration proceeds from 
ths landlords” raiſing rents; but I am far 
from thinking that to be the caſe; I ra- 
ther imagine it proceeds from the richneſs 
of individuals; abundance of trade; pride; EF, 
learning; induſtry: of the brain; inge-' 
nuity and curioſity ; which i is {0 prevalent ' 
among all ranks ol propls; 3 in the an we 
now live. | 
Learning firft opened the Abr to chen : 
which excited the paſſion of pride; and | 
bug Rain letled . in the ſoul, ſtimu- | 
lates 
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_ Hates the 0 33. Wha Lor ebery 6 5 
method to feed that noble paſſion; I call itt 
| ſo, betauſe it is a ray to our lockedinpideas::; 
open one only, and Ou wore. "tl be bas 
themſelves,. Fett hed YEE NILS 8 17 
We imagine that great riches are to her | 
got abroad; and curioſity is not wanting 10. 
Prompt 146.68 49-the bid tand nt ar 
However, chis is not to be conſidered - 
a misfortune, but quite the reverſe; as 
Plies with:g} n 3s agg 11 | 
lyable ingiedient ta wafold-the ideas, and. 
teach man wiſdom, ; the: more a man bas, | 
the,nearer he arrives ta divinithy2)cy;'1 11a) 
Emigratiqn;may be compare did Hoch. 


of ſheep: if one leaps ouet the ſahoe and 


gives põticethat he likes the/pallure, the ge 
e y follow. Through theghannel.. 


of the new papers We are fuld of erna 
treaſures that are to be got abroad; th 


who. hae the en them canndt 
. 4 4 25h. 5291 oF HV 8 reſt 
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Aub gots, ty their beru- * 


W -er 1s e e eee ao 12 N 
Tunis is the fuel that «feeds che flame of 


Einigentiony:whichlii confirmed Ares f 
mheilixüt of reaſon and experieno e- 
Iudced, at the Grit ang eser 
tion, I believe many huſbariduien were dl- 
moſt forced to £0, becauſe furms were ſo 
fearee: (note det) in England; that! they 
eduld hot be wet With at any pric 


e und, 
do not doit, but Wet five hundred thou- 
ſand farmers to emigrate; there would ſtill 
be Fimities enough for all the firms m Eng- 
ken. 'if de Ttep be taken tower the fize 

of 'them, or inclöfe Walke lad. 

Tee prick, which the prodütts of 
tis earth Have oF kate years Bren Filed to, 
Has made the fartacrs the-richeft body 'of 
People in: Bngland%'gnd, a8 their calling is 
heahhful, 4 — a WYY that” they are 
thetmoft ſruſt ful. I have been very minute 
in Ly. remarks ms, A my'travels, arid 
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? children ſcholars, and the news- paper creeps - 
into moſt families; fo, that they are as well 
acquainted (by theory) with what is going 


f 


ae eee ee eee 
of all the farmers in the \kingdomicould 


_ each ſtock two farms; as large as What they 
at preſent occupy. 4; and:;alſo, that the id 

| three-fourths (if joined together by mar- 
_ riage)- could manage the ſaid farms, auld 
they be met with; ſo that if we conſider - 


the caſe as it really ſtands, we ſhould not 
wonder at emigre 


blame where it is not blame-worthy; 
Every farmer, now. a. days, brings up bi 


on abroad as the firſt miniſter of ſtate. 


| It was. thought a wonder formerly ſors 
man to travel from Scatland to L. 


but now, it, is thought. nothing of; a voyage 


to the Weſt- Indies is now performed with | 
as little ceremony or concern, as one would 


be to Ireland a century ago. 


* wry ID! 5 for God's ſake let bs 
us not deviate from reaſon or lay bbs” | 
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1 natitre being opened, te 

ideas are olear; things appear plauſible at 

firſt ſight, which; to a locked up unculti — 

vated mind, is thought: ws „ g 

tai t ne; W. 5 


The laſt century "Io monk with, great .. 


— 


ceſs in improving. natural talents; . „ e 

MAN, by nature, has an aſpiring Jaub; 
open hut the firſt leaf i in the book of nature, 
and the ideas Will, for the future, dated hu, 
themſelves. ee eee ee 55 

Various thoughts ariſe — * hondes; * A 
as our Ocupations differ in life,.the inlet. 
of nature being opened. the ideas are ers, | 
things, appear plauſible at brſt-fght. 

Almolt. every, neighhourhosd affords 
ſome men, b curiolity and. enterpriling ge- 
nius, who go- abroad. and make "their. for- 25 
tunes, and feturn y with, ſplendor ; the riches 
they bring, are the cortoborating circum- 
A that give credit to the many ſur- 
priſing tales they tell; and as men, L lay, 5 
are by nature e aſpiring, they are ſufficient 
G- tO 
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0 mull, af he be endowed wirh the ſpirit of 


0 Sort 6f- a ſpiritual food, on which it feeds: 
tor higher, We nn en een 
| Uttain in this world. £ 116 "0D. 1% | 
The raad to en 
| 2s near as poſfible to perfection, lies through 
mer opens the ideas, and through the latter 
Proceeds riches that tickle the fancy - of 
pride, and ſtir her up to ſearch after gaietjes 


brought from diſtant countries, t the fearch 
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en enten emigration if they 
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Then, how can Ve wonder wtemigration, 
ven we conſider, that wan i only dbeying 
the dictates of nature: is it not N 
Fim to ſearch after wiſdom? certainly ; he 


vas e aut ning 43-57 


which, on contemplation, gives it a rebiſh 


wiſdom, AU arrive 
the valley of learning, and travels; the for- 


we ſuck in wiſdom by experience; mers 
Chandize is acquired by both, from which 


to decorate the body; which are moſtly 


wheres 
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tries. an che inhabitants were innumerable, 


choughts,” to fearch after countries yet un- 


chem. 


Troy, aid: has been 
rity ever ſinee the deſtruction of that city. 


thoughts of pride ſpurred them on to ſearch 
after treaſures, 10 pleaſe the fancy, in 
dorping the body, Sc. Improvements in 
.vigstion opened = Aa field of - treaſures in 
the mines of Peru and Mexico; as alſo dil. 
c kite Mac upon us in America; and 


f whereal has peed the dan ws nie 4 
F ITE a Me, 
. flouriſh, Wo 
ing; Jerafalens, Rome, and Froy, had 
each, their day, and Houriſnec abe "all _ } 
others im their. time; but When improve 
ment had got to the height in theſe cou 


each ihſtamed the  ather- with aſpiring 


knownz being faund, they emigrated tw 
England had her bare among he 
reſt; ſhe get Tame of the inhabitants of - 

growing up to matu- 
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As her. inhabitants multiplied, their ideas 
opened ingenuity ripened; and aſpiring 
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as we grow St den dert ws his | 
row proud and ambitious, by aſpiring+ts 
3 e "ſaid continent, and add it to 
ür demintons Thus the foundation was 
Jad for emigrition.” from England to Ame. 
rica, Khich is as natural u 'tonſtquence'ts) 
e was for Other rich popmous countries to 
emig grate tö Her. Every ſtate Houriſtes but 
for a time. The ſmäller an iſland! i, the 
ESE ſooner it comes to maturity; but as we 
1 Maye ne Prelutaption, and likewiſe! Tuc-" 
cels, to people fo great a part of the conti 
nent, in ſo ſhort à time, 1 am firmly of opi-/ 
; _— that the Teat of the! emp ire wil in 
time be there; and mould Fuck” a thing 
* that the King of Euglaud y as to 
ſettle, and take the parliament to America, 
and fix a lieutenancy in England, the pro- 
fi f teſlant intereſt would then be truly the 
WE -greateſt.in the known world; out King 
might then bid defiance to alt other tlie 
univerſe from diſturbing his peace; and, 
according to' the appearance of things, 
| when 
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the richneſs of individuals, the number of! 
the people, and the ſpirit 2 emigration, 27 4 | 
fuch a 


happen; however that may be, I am of Dp. 


and eligible one that could be fixed upon, 
to en 3 


tenders hate vert... a 215% 


forth *Fepublie2of their on Lrappre: 


'D 51 8 — 8 880, "of 
an . Age, 


period cannot be far off. Were the 
fulnels of time come; . 9 


br ill the continent is Well /peopled, + 


ps. it might be 100 PRES. dey "the" mY by 
ney ever ſaw. kg A 

"My "readets nity think this a wild ran- 
FT Ys thoight, und 2 thing not likely to 


nion, fuch a ſcheme would be tlie moſt ſure” 


arge and ſecure the proteſtant intereſt, 
as alſo the preſent ü ae from all pre 


Would it not be hn St. to Mix the 
throne® there, than to let the Americans ; 


hend a ſcheme could eafly bet: brought 
abvut,' to unite them more ſirmly tasche 
ier; e n die duch a knot of 

"MF: "104 2 21 FTriendſhip. 
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"Friendſhip; 28 wok dl a new | 
Pretender te break. Fit bs, | 
"There; has afion. been.» tl of e ing 
alete For the - King in London. ot ö 
_ indeed. is wanted; hut the treaſury being 
Boer, and ſo much in debt.) and ta ves al- 
_ realy ſo high. ones Cannati be ſpared for 
chat purpole.”' Non, ſuppoſe. à procla- 
mation was ſued aut in America” for 
building a palace in Philadelphia fer the 
_ King to live in. which. he need, nat 'da, ex» 
cept he choſe it, amd When he . but 
inſtead of going himſelf, ſuppoſe he was tc | 
ſend his fecond; for th reſide there-as high 
regent,.to tranſact all buſinefs, and ſign 1 J 
acts that might. paſs relating io ihe conti 5 
nent. A thing of: this ſort is ablolutely ne- 
- to give the people à lively ſatisfa-/ 
tion, and ta be a ee e em, 
_ them in fabjection. e 31 bore 
Lam clear, from the. bature 1 things, 
Ah this wauld pleaſe much. make them 
ſubmit 10 every conſtitutional aft” that 


might 
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Sin bebeoaghe, on the (ape ad way 
mem and the merher country; would _ 
 conciliate their afleQtions, and keep them 
to obedience ; it would make them join 
force20 force, and bid defiance to-all pre. 
tenders of invaders; it weuld remove 
every ſuſpicion of jealouſy relating to 
governors; and put an end to that inflam- 
ing, unſtable, and diſcontented ſpirit of 


oppoſition, Which always prevails e 
the people and a ne brag governor. 


Was a proclumation iſſuod to build a' 9 
lace ſor the above purpoſe, and permit the 
Americans to raiſe money for it in their 


on way, I make no doubt but that they 
would, with great 'cheerfulnefs, os 


raiſe a fund ſufficient to build one of the 


moſt magnificent houſes in the uni verſe. 
If we conſider both ſides of the queſtion, 


we may ſee the many good effects ſuch a 


ſcheme would be attended with; but not 
one bad or doubtful one; except, that a 
doubt may ariſe from the heir apparent to 
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- thewrown's living there; dag inuve- 
5 him to the climate, and unite him to the 
people; inſomuch, thut when he became 
King, he might rather chuſe to live there 
ſftahan in, England: when King, however, 
3 chis would lay in; his own breaſt and ik F 
TS - chaſe to live there, he, might ſend the to 
nert heir to thaproten to-relide . re 
i 2 nan regent. : toy 
1 This may dee ee nn ma 
to England, to a narrow - minded, ſelfiſh. my 
perſon, whoſe ideas reach not beyond the ea 
preſent times, or -whoſe underſtanding is the 
linea within the boundaries of his own. | 
eſtate; however, if we. conſider the im- 
menſe difference between, the continent 
and England, the immenſe number of peo. 
pulwe the former will hold to what the latter 
does; the great treaſure they would bring 
tothe ſtate, and ſtrengthito the proteſtant 
line; conſequently add peace, and give 
the people pleaſure — ſecurity in their 
* Ifay, if we but conſider all theſe 
pleaſing 
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Nandng i 0 eee bst b in rap⸗ 
tunes of ji to think hat good effects ſuc 
period and ſcheme would. bring farth for . 
the. good: of poſterity... LB en t ahn lie . 
This may ſeem to dome, hotdibety s 
b to others, ati too great a diſtance 5 
to bear a thought; and. to many, indiſſe 
rent: as my ſojourney here cannot be long, 
together with other family conſiderations, I 
may be claſſed among the latter; however 
my ideas Rave led me to this ſubject thirty 
Aveats ago; and 1 always conſidered, chat 
Ihe ſeat of the empire would be, at ſome 
time, placed in the continent; but never 
expected ſuch large ſtrides would be taken 
owards it in any time; but the thing is 
ao glaring, and really requires ſome. con- 
deration of better heads, and in more 
ower. than mine; all that ſuch little inſig- 
ificant creature as I can do, are only to 
orm pleaſing ideas of what we would do 
we could; if a man's mind is his king- 
om, as the phraſe is, mine is faxed in this 
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- The Reader will pleafe to tabe Notice, that 
this was furft publiſhed at. the beginning of. the 
American * masse deere 
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N AT UR Ec: 
at und all the power I have, or 
to communicate it to the public 7 but 
is ſmall, I am certain my 
good wiſhes are as great as any one's, to- 

g and ee re cke ue 1 
doubt not but ae 
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the Year 1 n 5 
772, vw 
and wa Public w provi 


| j . Arb 
on ſoot by mins in Briſtol and Un 
don, and other places, which was to reduce 
the price of provitions, relieve the pöbr, 


* N 


though the deſign was a public 
_ ſpirited and laudable undertaking yet a 
little reflection ' muſt convince every ra- 
tional experienced perſon, that it could 
not anſwer the end, Þ; as de of great 
5 „ , | 
It was very Cats that”: 4 . 5 2 
Aduals, though © rich, could "cauſe a change 
among ſuch a multitude of people as Eng- 
land contains; this, reaſon might dictate, 
and experience g proved it; for it 
ſoon died away, and came to nothing. 
without any fenfible good effect to the 
public; perhaps a few poor in the neigh- 
dourhood where the thing happened, 


might gain a trifle for a time; but it was 
a mere wa gore, rm amo: to the 


Whole. f Mat i! 
Vet, little as it is, when a fund drops, 
as it * a 1 all the public cha: for 
II #9 
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—— could not keep it up) it 


leaves the pqor in. as needy a condition * 


ever ; nay, perhaps wor ſe: for it may hae x 


_ diverted them from applying ſo cloſe to 
iaduſtry as uſual; and which they muſt do- 
though againſt their wills, upon the ftop- 
page of any ſuch public charities, Which 
ſeldom hold long, „dende eee 

voluntary contributions of tiie donors. * 

If we would wiſh a public good, we! 
ſhould aim at a gene ral undertaking; many 
hands make light work, is an old proverb ; 
raiſe anuniverſal emulation among the peo- 
ple, allure them to improvements, by vo-! 
luntary acts in themlelves, which promiſe 
each individual profit, and canſequentlys a 
public plenty. 

This is moſt likely: to be effected by tw 
ſchemes; firſt, by enacting ſuch laws, as 
may make it the intereſt a 105 to We b 
himſelf to induſtry.” ; 

' Secondly, by ſtriking out 8 2 
for zenten; which, if plauſible, will: 

. 95111616 n of 


-  btought home fo much riches, an te give; 
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"® eee 
8 of Ds yew OLIN — 
1 ther in a mercantile way, to gather wealth | 
ftom the Indies to decorate the external 
arts, ot to our on fields, to raiſe food for 


the needy pepulace; and nge the inge- 
- - nigus enterpriſing ſpirit of the times has 


the balance of poer in favour of the ſbr- 
mer, it is no become abſolutely neceſſary 
te bend the minds of the public to the lat: 
ter, till every corner of the kingdom is 10! 
well tilled, as to admit ol no more improve 
ment; ilꝛen it will be time enough to emi- 
grate into a foreign country, to improve 
that alſo; but as, perhaps, one-fourth. o 
this little iſland is yet a barren waſte; it 
will be ſome time before eee can 
| beat the greateſt height. | 640th 83-37% t 
It would; doubtleſs, be a Wa Auiskac⸗ | 
tion to the public, as alſo: a guide ſor the 
- legiſlature to go by, were they truly in- 
formed, hom much common or wuſte land 
* ee which may eaſflx be 
| attained, 
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- ies pyr the methods laid dewvn im & 
table annexed to this work; put that plan 
in practice, and it will give a thorough idea 
ofthe ſtate of the kingdom in all the moſt 


een We to be acquainted 
With. ll * 2 76 He 4 


much of the kingdom lies waſte, in com. 
mons, &c. It is judged by many, that, at 
leaſt, one: fourth lies uſeleſt; Which, pers 
haps,” is # moderate computation; if this | 
be the Cale, was it improved, it would add 
to the" Kinga one: ourth more riches, 
proviſions,” and elfe, ſtrength to guard 
dgainft att enemy; as A farm houſe would 
de quickly built to accommodate each prot 
per quantity of Hund, conſequently the 
whole would be inhabited with à number 
_ bf people adequate 9 the 4illage' or ime 
OO \ent of the'ſatne, 
Here ve ſee, at one view, e 
vantage that would acerue to the public; 


_ it would be a means of keeping the 
| Ove 


Till ther we chr have no cettainty how = | 


F 0 NATURE 
ll. e Gb /nigenting to the! wha 
* Americh, aa they would; then have liberty 
toſcultivate the waſtes in their on coun: - 
try and it is well known, that the riches 
andiſtrength of an ifland or kingdom, de- 
i pends upon the number of its inhabitants; . 
| they alſo add treaſure to the public funds, 
24s a duty is paid for almoſt every neceſſary 
ol life, Whether meat, drink, or apparel; 
therefore 1 need not ſay that a man, his 
wife, and eight children, add ten treaſures 
to che public funds, ten portions of ſtrength 
do defend the kingdom, and! ten hands to 
till the ground; Which will bring in the 
end, ten times as much to the market as : 
ſingle man; conſequently, they are_of tea 
times the utility. to the public; and yet, 
many farmers {ons are withheld from mar- 
rying, through the ſcarcity of farms to ſettle, 
upon, which would be in à great meaſure 
removed. was a general at to take place 
| for incloſing, and Os for e the 
N ſiae . farms. | 
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Let 
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222 Lee chende 
| will, but theſe are facts that cannnot be 
oontroyerted. I have many a time heard 
wrong. heads argue againſt incloſing commons 
ot waſte laid the foundation of whoſe A 
5 gutents Are is weak as cheir ünderſtaudings; 
however, though weak, they may feme- 
times do hurt, by throwing cold water B 
ufefal Themes ad a 2 
How“ eftbn 40 we hear and fee Keriblers,, 
 ah@" talkative men eit agaitiſt incloſing 
common; that” it ſtarves the poor, depopu- 
Ates the entry, Sc. Se. Whereas, take the 
ching to pieces and examine. it, point by 
Point, | aud it will be found quite the reverſe; 
for cn bns abſolutely keep the pebplie 
| poor, and are an Inlet to A ee idle- 
neſs, t petit Fans v1 n 
It is an undenisbié nüt, mut 
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Ga * 
ple who" live in villages, near, and:dependL 
ing upon, d mmôonsf ure the poreſt iu Eng- 
land; and, indeed the ching ſpenks for- it- 
ſelf; "becauſe every labourer. and ſervant, 
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demastas take a, common-right houſe, which 


_- this,, perhaps, they, raiſe 4 cow, and a few 
5 .Jtheep,, an which i A; the. depgndagce for A Wie 85 
© and. children. to. live pon. Not being, half | 


fluch places) their chief dependance is, the 


of a: few. tagged, half-Nlarved theep,. which 
gare generally taken off onge in every two or 
three years by the rot; this brings the O] n- 
dee either to the pariſh, or to beg or. ſteal, 
_ 3nd; at laſt, Perhaps, to the gallows z, for 
mpſt of the horſe, co., and ſheep. ſtealers 
in the kingdem, ate hred in ſuch, places 263 


are near commons. 


attend people adjoining commons; if the 
land they conſiſt of be naturally good, it is 
ſo. much aver flocked, that it-is pitiful to ſee 


4 NATU RE: 
- that-ganflodk..to ſuch 


Fs 


places, and ,gain Ker : 


chem to keep ſtock. thereon.;, after 


/ 


ſupplied with work, (as. little is to be got in 
milk of a half-ſtarved cow, and the produce 


Theſe are the 1 e ee which 


how: much the cattle! are ſtaryed, and 
prevented from dr to their natutel 
e RE 
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| e ene the few 
ident Kees ure Poor, half, dwarfys duch 
f ee ite edhiſcqbetibe, either to their 
Boerct er ct che” Public, by adding e 
filnds of pro HO. N. 70 cbt Mist 21, an 
engage ce Wye" is" erally ttüe, was 
ft ot SABER dogree "the effects theres 
of would not be {© ſenfibly felt by the pub- 
k& but dreadful it is, when we Cönſider, 
eee Antefbüelt ee the 
on es eke up from the public, in 
wid beef Ae e, I is-itt' policy, 
Ray, it if infolente-antf folly t to the . 
degree: hot to take away this bar ts im- 
provement, and, by a" general” act, make f k 
Bawfub'for all commons ard waftes to be in- 
eloſed; becauſe; of conſequence, improves . 
ment and” yy” of Red ra N Won 
. follow, YITIENS: ; 
What can a reden traveller fay, upon 
ſeeing 0 much waſte grounds as We have in 
England; he muſt naturally conclule, that 
ard * e ſomething defective, either in our 
| : I 2 5 laws, 
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WP ">. ATU 
ue. vr ſpirit. of improvement or shatiour 
_ hiſtorical, maps, , Ste. are errogeug impoſe = 
tions upon (the public, by, deſefibing - the | 
Kingdom, much larger and, better pecpled 
. than it really is, or elſe we gonld ngt pate ſ 
much land tlie herren, conſequently, unge- 
- Pled;, * and, et. the ele arp. een res "ry 
improye anew; world; 31+ e de $6 +4 
It. would, be true policy, to take away 
every, pati and give-every peſſible/encourage- 
kc ment 19, improye gur on kingdoms . Firſt. 
then, ſhould the hine be tog full en contain 
the ſwarm): let them, like the induſtrious 
bee, caſt, or turn out, to e her: com- 
mon-wealth elſe where, vd. bas” inte 20810 
Of all. the evils, before us, me. ought tg 
chooſe the leaſt; and I would; be glad to 
know, what ill conſequences could ariſe 
from ſuch a general act, mould it take 
place? „„ Jenes 
bens a parcel of ep 8 4 
mers, who! love to ſee a quantity of dwarfy; 


Wees vu, may. exclaim againſt) in- 
cdoſiagi | 


N — o 


clobggsbut chap een hun dalle hy; 


evils, ang ſhort-lightsd menzethat are not 
worthy a thaught, in c 
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thinking, that they cout nat ilirer witze 


commons; howeyer, let ſuch, look into the 
ſtate of the pariſhes that have; none, 


and, - 

they will find ethete much richer. and — 
peoples perhaps; than themſelves; tharefdten 
little regard ſhould, be paid to. wich. Imaginary 


of the- may 
ny good conſequences that would ariſe- . 


ſuch a public act taking place. tf ion 5 
1.4 Agein : repeated experience tells us, that 


a general incloſure muſt be a general good; 


from the many priyate' aft that ate Procuted 


every ſeſſions of parliament for-that purpoſe; | 
which are no ſooner obtzined, but the land is 
inclaſed, improved, built upon, and inba- 
bited; ſure this is a leſſon that any one may 
run and read; but though ſo many private 


acts are daily Procuting, it is only half doing 


the buſineſs; it is ſlow in its motion, and is 


a very great clog upon the wheel of : improve 


ment, as the trouble any expence it coſts to 
Procure 


"NATO Res. 
Pente an ad ef parliament, would gee | 
Sent way, towards improting the land 
whereas, a general act would avoid this; b 
doing All at onee; eee NN 
de euld ſuch” waſte lande hbt be immedt- 
_ ately-allimproved;” from the immeuſt gut¾¼ 
i chere is, pet ho in chnteqſuenses could 
"ip dei erefem as they cannôt grew the 
worſe2:for- Mug tin the iuduſtrious Rand 
reaches thery, which; in the nature of things; 
could not be far off, if we may judge by 
little what much means; for HOW-a-days aan 
att. 1s n ſooner procured,” but the oo⁹mmon 
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- Honovnzp . 3 
Hour time ago, 1 had the. 8 4 | 
dreſs you on the ſubject of raiſing mo- 
ney, and at the ſame time I incloſed a ſcheme 
fora dog-tax : 1 alſo hinted, that I had two 
or. three more ſchemes in -contemplation, 
which would be of great utility, but did not 
think of making them Public, till I had the 
pleaſure of hearing from vou. As ſome time 
has fince elapſed, without that fatisfaQtion, 
and as I have a work ready wi preſs, I. Was 
adviſed by ſome Gentlemen of eminence and 
preciſion to publiſh, them: but, as it will. be 
ſos time before it is finiſhed, 1 thought it 
adviſeable 
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Ad to | ſend: mo. a copy of that gp 26 
ſoon an printed, that vou may be prion by 
your own reaſon. 


| rem e and, collectively, they would 
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Tam aware that it is an e wnder- 


taking to be a promoter of any ſort of tax, it 
being impoſſible to hit on any but what will 
give umbtage to ſome degrees of people; 
however, it may be proper to obſerve the old 


addage, that * of all evils appearing before 


us, to chooſe the leaſt.” 

IL 5 There are teveral particulars' which! a od 
cer ought to'bear in- mind; vis. to levy fuch | 

taxes as would chiefly fall on luxury, leaſt 
affect trade, be proportionably Paid by all de- 

grees of people, collected with the leuft ex- 


Pence, not liable to be evadet by artful meti, 


and which would raiſe large ſums: of money} 


{ſmall taxes being unworthy of notite, as they 
would meet with as ny Rr as thoſe 
of mere conſequente. 1 £11 1.84 bes 

I flatter myſelf 'that che taxes puinind out 


in the ſubſequemt pages would anſwer many 


raiſe 
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know not; but all I have hitherto 
ſounded on the ſubje& think it would meet 
| with a general approbation, and would raiſe 
© immenſe ſums; of money, which would be 

| paid with chearfulneſs, as it would happen 


in ont of dhe moſt jovial periods of life, and 
would: be beneath the dignity of a Bride- 


groom to heſitate a moment in paying a tax f 
for his Bride. 1 

The ſaid tax ſhould be proportioned. as | fol. "* 
2370 lows, vis. Every couple, who are aſked at a 
church, to pay to the Clergyman who mar- ha 


ries them (along with the . five 
6 as the TAE s tax, 
Ever 


"DISPLIAT-D. M 
Every — married 'wiahs licences en 


5 Killings. 2077 5 316) 10% 5.11808 


Exvrty couple marred with ſpecial licence 1 
ten pounds. Ak At ite Sadr lat: 
. work av Soartainh or-out _ 
of tlic kingdom t6 be marcied,/twenry pountls; 

to be tecoverable as ſoot as they tetura. Wh! 


And, upon every marriage · ſettlement, ten 
per cont. yearly, payable and recoverable! on 


the eſtate, from the time of aitriage till the 2 


death of the party on whom ſettle . 
The Clergymaa who performs the marriage 
may demand to ſee the ſettlement, if any, and 
enter the amount of the income, where it 
lies, &c. in his book ; and, ſhould it be at 
any diſtance, to give immediate notice to the 
Clergyman in whoſe pariſh. it is ſituate, that 
hae may report the ſame to the Collector. 
Land-tax Collectors through the kingdom | 
ſhould call on every Clergyman in their 
_ rounds, to inſpect their books, and receive 
what money they have of the King's in their 
hands; and, in order to make the officers vi- 
K 2 gilant, 
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gilant, they ſhould be paid lixpence- in the 


pound for their trouble. 
I verily believe this tax wabuld raiſe not 
leſs than a million a-year. 


It certainly cannot be called an oppreſſive h 


tax, neither can it be thought a tax on lux- 
ury, though luxurious loving and balmy 
ſweets would generally attend the promoting 


thereof; indeed, I think we may juſtly call 


it a tax on one Ky "_ api {miles of 
lle. in nnn 
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ury, rather than 
houſekeeper, and 
Particularly now, in the 
2 individuals bei 
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in it, pie pay for the fame five ſhillings 4 a- 
year, This will raiſe, = - / 250% 
Suppoſe all Noblemen's REES 
pay twenty ſhillings. 'a«year for 
each clock and gold watch. 11 Ny; 
would raiſe at leaſt = = = = L 100;000 
If ted millions of opti tet 0% 
che kingdom, and ſuppoſe every ' | 
_ third perſon keeps a mettle or file 00 
ver watch, at five ſhillings year 8 1 
each. e 700 
25 5 — — 
e "bn W: nene 


8 Fbough there is into Goube dino one nu 
lion one hundred thouſand pounds would be 
raiſed, yet, to make the collection mote fute; | 
ſeven ſhillings and ſixpence might be laid on 
all gold watches'in general, and two ſhillings 
and ſixpence on every wooden 5 in . 
dition to the above ſum. | 
I propoſe Noblemen to pay more ins che 
Commonalty, becauſe larger the family the 
| greater 
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g „„ of which 6 
pays tax; therefore, were they to pay no mare 


for the clocks and watches, it would not be 
in proportion; beGdes, the difference made in 


theſe articles would be a ſort of ſalvo to: the 


cotaman people; it would appear a if the 


Nobility paid for their titles, though, in fact, 


ſuch a tax OY NY le. ge; 8 880 
4 fe e. on other taxes. | 


It is true, there are Say: amin Gentle- 


men's families + a8 large as Noblemen's;. but 
then it would be difficult to draw a line of 


diſtinction betwern them: whereas, if all ti- 


tles above that of an Eſquire were charged 
twenty ſhillings far their clocks and gold 


watches, this wild chalk out a lige beyond | 


equivocatian. - 


This tax would likewiſe Gall indiforiminmely 


on thoſe who eat the bread of the land, from 
the maſter to the ſepyant;/alſo on ſhips as well 
as houſes; on boarders, lodgers, and forei gners; 
on officers in the navy and army: in ſhort, 
all who are able to buy a watch are ſcarce 


without 


G NATURE 
without one, conſequently are able to pey ſo 
jc nar vodka if 
they could as well be without. | 
Officers who collect the land-tax, Sec. to 
collect this tax half-yearly, l SOIT N80, 
All heads of families to give in the nn / 
of clocks and watches, and to be accountable = 
for all in their houſes; and it ſhould be law-. 
ful to charge their ſeryants and dependants . 
each with the tax of their own watch: this is 
oaſily to * 3 2 as oy are ye bag! ta 
view. 5 
The Collegor to 1 a 8 ins, the 
ſize of a watch- paper, that might be put in 
the watch, on which the date ſhould be en» 
tered when the tax was paid, and, if ſold, 
ſhould clear it for a year—chooſe in whoſe . 
I hands i it ſhould fall at the next collection. 
All clock and watch-makers to pay for only 
one clock and watch each, as for family uſe. 
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Dire8iqs * A Hiofes' 295 and 140 iS; 
11 Former ent or in America, rtf Bo 


"IS may forge lage 10 an agu 
reader; however, it is very common 
3 A0 for horſes to ftand and lie upon 
ſtages made of boards, without litter. In- 
deed at the firſt glance it may ſeem an un 
couth, hard-hearteil method; but a little 
philoſophy will ſhew the utility to any ra- 
tional thinking man, The chief objection 
that can be made againſt it, is the hardneſs 
of the bed; but a hard, ſmooth, even bed is 
much eaſier than a hard lumpy one, as muft 
be the caſe when on the pavement, if not well 
littered; beſides, nature never intended cat- 
tle ſhould have beds; if we leave them in the 
fields from their births to their deaths, they 


L would 


NA KE 


| would never take cold, or be ſo cabjecy to dit. ä 
_ orders, while kept in their accuſtomed ele- . 
ments: it is the change of different ſitua- 
tions _ 59 855 nature and bringe on dil 
| | caſes. | 

1 — . perhaps . 
| th * up to their bellies, day and night; this 
| 

| 


WW heats their legs and cauſes the fluids to cir- 
| culate own warde, at other times the litter 
is thrown under the manger, and the crea- 
ture ſtands from morning till night on a cold 
wet pavement, and being ſometimes accuſ- 
tomed to litter, they will not lie dow till it 
is thrown under them. It is alſo well known 
that nothing will ſooner give a horſe greaſe 
than long ſtanding; a good bias one n 
bas this diſorder. 
By this valuable new method.: a horſe 4 
ys; d on a clean, even, dry boarded 
floor, he knows no change, neither does he 
look for any other bed; he will lie when na- 
ture requires it, he has not the cold wet 
9 to lie on for ten or twelve hours 
together, 
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N together, and then lter d to heat his lege. 

Whereas this is all avoided by the ſtage, for 

on it he is always kept clean and dry, and in 

one temperature. | 
At my firſt arrival in Philadelphia, I lived | 

the next door to a large livery ſtable, fo that 

I had an opportunity to obſerve all their ma- 

nœuvres. No litter was ever made uſe"6f; 

the horſes ſtood on boarded ſtages, and I ne- 
ver ſaw cattle look cleaner or brighter, ane 
was ſcarce ever ſeen; with a wet dirty hip. 

In ſſiort, reaſon and experience for ſeveral 

years together, both in America, and ſince 

I arrived in Europe, has ſo thoroughly con- 

vinced me of the utility of the ſcheme, that 

were I to have ſtraw given for nothing, I 

would prefer a boarded ſtage in my own ſta- 

ble; but, in the caſe of travelling, we muſt 

ſubmit to the cuſtoms of the cwuntty in which 
we live. | WEE 1216 
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| Dili how 3 10 mak the aue, 

IE Sago muft 1 . ck 
 - &. inches further back than where the horſe's 
hind-feet ſtand, when he is cating at the 
rack, by which the dung, when it drops, - 
will in general fall off the ſtage; but ſhould 
any drop by chance on the edge of the 
boards, it is ſoon ſwept off, —- | 
The joiſts on which the ne 666 nail's, 
8 be three inches thick, and four deep, 
and be laid on the pavement within a foot of 
each other; the boards muſt be an inch thick, 
and plained on the upper ſide, but not cloſe 
- Jointed, leaving them rather open to let the 
water through as it falls, without ſpreading 
cover the ſtage, by which it is ſoon dry. It is 
beſt to part the ſtables into ſtalls, to prevent 
| | the 
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the horſes from turning round to dirty the 
8 where they ou ght not. 7 
Thus a ſtage may be made at a trifling 
expence, and may be laid over an earthen 
floor if neceflary, with a ſmall drain to carry 
off the Water. Nad at. 
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o. 2 Tobaceo. 


ry HIS is a profitable. crop, addy mana 
ged, and, in the climate and lands of 
England, may be brought to as great per- 
fection as in North America. 

It is true there i is an act ſubſiſting which 
prohibits ſowing any great quantity in Eng- 
land. However, ſince we loſt America, it 


is little notice taken of: before that time, it 


was ſtrictly obſerved to be kept under in 
England, in order to encourage our own 
Plantations 1 in America. 


It is amazing what an immenſe quantity is 
deſtroyed in England and Scotland, by ſmo- 


king, chewing, -and ſnuff, particularly among 
the lower claſs of people, for the quality have 


in general left off, or at leaſt prevent their 
offspring from making uſe of it. The 


38 
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I 'DISPLAYD. c: 2 
ere lower. \trderiof people in Ireland and 


Sesclabdz are greatly infatuated; to it, theß 
would almoſt as ſoon want a meal's meat as a 
chew of tobacco, and would much rather go 
| barefoot than be without it. I am confident 
many in thoſe countries that go without 
ſhoes. and ſtockings, deſtroy more money in 
tobacco than would keep them in theſe artis 
cles; I call it deſtroy, becauſe every penny 
it coſts is thrown away; in ſhort, it is a fool- 
iſh, dirty; unmeantiing/ cuſtom, which ought 
to be aboliſhed; by every perſon of ſenſe, 
having no good qpality attending it; for tho 
it has its perfections as a medieine in ſome 
diſeaſes, yet they ate all loſt to thoſe who 
make a common uſe of it; for, by general 
practice, any effect as a medicine 1s entirely | 
2 | | 

Any one who nad even a; finall garden, 
may; at a little expence or trouble, raiſe 
what would ſerve a family, the ſeed being 


very. ſmall: an ounce will produce more plants 
than will ſtock an acre. 


S800 -r 
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Bb A! ſeed on 2 W enn t 


ue middle of March; and when it has groπτ¾] 


into two leaves about three inches high, nw if 
out the plants into old cucumber beds at iis”. 


inches a-part from each other, and in about 
a/ month's time after they mayſbe te moed 
into rows, each plant two fert aſunder, And 
the roms at three feet diflance from each other; 
eut up the weeds with 2 hne, and draw 4 
mold to the ſtetus of the plants at e tb * 
periode. as you ſet neceffity requires, to * 
he weeds, as is uſually done by cabbages. 
Some of the outſide leaves x ra rod 
Gag he reſt of the erop which. may be 
known by the edge of the faid leaves turning 
yellow; - thoſe muſt be ſtripped off and Hung 
up in a + barn, or under any cover, fo as to 
keep them from rain; tie three or four leaves 
together by the thick end with u ſtring drawn 
out of mats; they are call'd hands: hang them 
upon nails, or actoſs ropes or rails to dry. 
When the plants begin to bud for ſeeding, 
go among them and nip the buds off between 
your 


% 


'D L S/PIL AY! D. 
| your thumb PEA all, except dw 


intend tai ſtand for ſeed, this will make them 
ſtrike more into leaf, and the leaves ill 
grow longer and Broader, whigh e eie ot 


perfection in tobacco 


: 1 411 4 gn 


The crop is all ripe for gathering » when 6 


ribs; 5 leaves neareſt the ſeed (which keep. 
the. longeſt green) will bend ar d 


together without breaking. then, you, mar 
fall to work of ſtripping the leaves from th 
Ralks and! tie them in hands ag;above ob. 
ſerved, chree or four together, and hang them, 


to dry, but take care they hang looſe and 


qpen . They muſt alſo be looked amongſt ani 


turned often, or they will mould „ rot. and 


ſpoil, Which is often the caſe where Steat, 


quantities are pinched for room. 
In America they have tobacco houſes, that 


is, large buildings like barns; they hang, the, - 


tobacco on nails, ropes,. &c. and make a fire 
on the middle of the floor to dry it, Partis 


culatly if the weather be wet and hazy, ek | 


* 
i 


WR the leaves are firſt ſeripped — the 
re 1 M | bee, 


often happens about tobacco harveſt. | 


1 
1 


jouble cloſe 
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pet NATURE | 
ae the: ade lay them in e Goc iet 
mei remain two or three duyb ig the fun to 
Venthter; taking care to tun them geery day, 
or the undet ſide will mould;- after which 
male them in hands for hanging to dry. 
Weit dry, ly chem in beds; ſbur or five 
Feet high] and e breadth the len ves takes fn 
| fegth; which may be rwerlty inches | this is 
to Slve them u ſweat; büt care muſt be taken 
not to let it turn to a White mould ? to ptv- 
1 ven this; the beds muſt he turned or mude 
cer again, heginning at the uppet patt ef 
8 6 and lay it on the grbund hand by 
Hand, and thus it muſt be turtied a8 öften ws 
- "enticed; unt ie becomes dry ind bf u beo 
colour, after which it muſt be packed ver) 
cloſe in a the hogſheads for uſe. been 
Je 9 are ſeveral” ſorts of tobacco ſotne 
3 grow mall or dwarfy, the plants not above 
_ three feet high; there are others that will 
Sto to be ſix or ſeven feet high, and the 
Hrgeſt leaves eighteen inches or two fret long. 
Oroonoco ſeed is the moſt proper for the Eng- 
liſh climate. When the ſeed is properly ripe, 
it will as eaſily thraſn out as muſtard ſeed. 
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e eee eee, ES 
Sire of W 3 4 
to put a ſtop to the monopolizing of hund,. 
and to limit the largeſt farms4o | four hundred 
acres each, it would doubtleſs: have a great = 
tendency towards making improvementa * 
flourich, and plenty. hems through . 
mee 640% nne 1 4 A 2] * rigs 25 K 
nt would bin; be 0 Fe paner 

one 6 make che maſt of his -ground; go ” Fi. 
corner of it would eſcape his eye, and lie . 
barren. e 03 
fill it with one ptoſitable crop or other. 85 
It is the nature of man, n ap” 
fe, to be aſpiring, and very often to 6 
Rn ON 
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= ia $7 But ! in no caſe-i is the misfortune more n. 


ba” 


= | Provide/bread for his family? If he neglects 


by felt, both by the party concerned, and 
by the public in general, than hen A ow 
ds too: much land. TEARS, If 
| 11 But ſuppoſe the e can e. thro! 
Foe and pay the vent, yet the public is ſtill a loſer, 
g a8 the earth does not produce half the increaſe 
un would dog were it managed to the height 
def perfection. ange 3. %% 0% N Mee. * 
Sach laws phi oh lay the foun· 
Ad atpn for plenty; and only ſuch that can make 
ue people: happy and honeſt. 
91 May we not compare a n man. 
mily? Is it not the firſt care of a maſter to 


this; can he r e n. ol be 
honeſt and induſtrious? , 
Hanke not the king — the Fake aa the 
fathers of the people? Are they not impow- 
Aered to enact ſuch laws as may appear to them 
cto be moſt for the public good? Are there 
any that ought to draw their attention, be- 


1 ſuch as would "_ the firſt law of na- 
ay | ture? 
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M AE PALS 
ee op iidr Err Gale tor ſell, as 
lives a hundred miles from London, could go - 
there ta ſell them ? And ſuppoſe be did. muſt 
eee, price upon them, to an- 
eee oſt ſly alfc che lower alu 
The: n e bete may july be 
"nk a magazine for the poor, where they 
| ain rp wee, be, ge, and in 
need of. Neither have: the poor caſh or 
Freese ae long NEE ee, e 
vumes. N 9 Ie 

It is the merchhnt⸗ 8 teten to 47 in his 
1 the time of plenty, and to 
ell out in time of ſearcity,” Is not this d na- 
tural policy, that will keep things moſt upon 
an equülity? Was not this the caſe with J- 
ee He, fes Bis ſtores in the Ume of 
Plenty, and ſold when they grew ſearce, för 
he did not give his erer. pe e 
dur e e : #6119 tft 
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. for W 


any one bo ſi lly or indiſerete enough to keep = 
them too long, he is punidied by his w 
- follyg! burichig:very ſeldom happens: r 
Ther merchant. wWöch z capital;anti ware 
houſe proper for the orcdnſien, in a ready - 
warket t foꝶ the furmer to fly to, fhr the dilg 
of his crops. Had he not ſuch 2 refourecy.. be 
. wouldibe deterred from ſowingy which would 2 
by. thee-firſt: ep towards a fame -.‚ K 
Fheſe are: 411-:conſequentes: which: muſk = 
| naturhlly: happen, were he acts to priyens 
faroſtalling put in force: For- every perſon 
that! buys before the goods: are brought td 
market, is aa a foreſtallery, as "OW 
now ſtande. D hk t bios. : 
1e cen "nin mag Nane inns | 
news-+paperd,: relating: 10 fat; adttle; being. re- | 
turned from the markets in Londen; te the 
country unſold ; and at the fame time wiſhing 
for ſuch laws as would enforce them to be: 
fold, -and not returned, _ Certainly 


'of peng difpdſad of beforenhey pile Baß 
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£ thanked: Providence for a miſi- crop of turnips. 
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Sena ſuch authors 1 fa e 
of thyſe matterai as the old-falbioned farmer, 
ee for ſome; time paſt, has ſtuffed the pa · 
mn with his lilly arguments, wherein he 
takes, upon himſelf to prove to the public 
chat it was the ineldſing of commons,” tege- 
mer with turnip habatey,; arhichy was the 
_ cauſgofdearneſs of proviſions, - erk 

In om of his letters, about 8 he: 


For, ſays he, as this crop has failed, farmere 


are obliged to bring their ſheep and cattle ta 
maker which has lowered butchers meat 


Srestly. But, perhaps, he is one of the 


tribe of ſleepers, which only want food one 


half of the year; the other, they live in a ſtats 


of. ĩnſenſibility without it. The ſhort - ſighted 


reaſoner could not find out what would be tho 


conſequence; that the more they killed in 


autumn, the fewer remained for anden in 
we ſpring.” 4055 aon en | 


When winter food: falls ſhort, (of which 


turnips are 'the: beſt) the cattle muſt walk to 
; market 


8 51s rl Ar EE _ og 
market with their bones half loaded with geb: 


conſequently. 1 N. W. 80. een  Y 
belly full. eq 


ſand ares in 


other winter food fail. Then, indeed, the 


cattle may die for want, e poor er 
ſew up their mouths. t 


waſte barren land there is incloſed and im- 


All which tends to plenty; becauſe every ar- 
ticle that keeps nature alive, ſprings from the 


proved, the more ſtock and corn it will raiſe. 


7 


The old-falbioned firwer's vente! * ; 
on the incloſing of commons, is much the 
ſame j for he does not ſee che many thou- ; 
the kingdom, which in their 
wild ſtate will not keep a rabbit on an acre; 
whereas, | if ineloſed and improved, they 


might be made to keep four. Or five ſheep-per T4 
acre. And certainly the more liveſtock there © 


is bred. in the kingdom, the greater chance 
we have for plenty; becauſe, i in the end, theß 
muſt come to the butcher, except turnips and 


It is paſt a e _ th more 


r NK T UAE 7 
/ |ehtth5" cohfequently it ought'th be ep bed 
ee her produce abundance.” ann 
But to return to the farmers,” ſaleſmen, 
And biitchers; (theſe are tepreſerited as un- 
merciful men by authors in the ne Ws- papers, 
Who want ſome laws to make thett El the 
enttle when brought 1 to marker, *whether it be 
conſumed or not.) I humbly conceive ſuch 
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| laws would be very pernicious, and put a. ! 

| ſtop to the balance of trade, which, inſtead le 
ö 677 on going on ſmooth and even, would be con- .. 
+ Uirivally' upon'a flux and reflux. It would be 1 

like a weigh-pole, which children ride upon, m. 

9 Amaße up and down, riſing and falling; be- an 
N ' Tauſe' ſome weeks there would be twice ail 
much cattle in the market as is neceſſary for * 
Nane inhabitants to conſume; therefore the wk 
meat would be ſold very low, or thrown away; wh 

and perhaps both. | 


The next market-day, there might not be 
half the quantity of cattle as was wanted, con- 
ſequently the meat would be double the price 
128 eo 


3 DISPELAY!D. 99; 
In this caſs;the ag. could, buy, but the poor ; 
mien reef f r 19 ritront : hte 
Experience — to the ee e not Bb > 
in London, but all oyer England, how. mk | 
meat each. market will take off. 1 
Each one knows what he killed la 1 5 
which was perhaps as much, or more than 
he could ſell; therefore he will kill no more 
this week left it ſhould lie on his hands. 7 
Before ſuch laws ſhould take place, it would 


dued with the ſpirit of prophecy or fore- know - 
ledge; that he in the north might know on 
what day he in the ſouth, at ſeveral hundred 
miles diſtance, would ſend his cattle to the 
market, leſt they ſhould claſh with each Ages 

and over-ſtock it. | 
In ſhort, I am of opinion, that it is as, 
N to ſend cattle out of the market 
when over- ſtocked, as to bring them to it 
when ſcaree; conſequently, the drawing farms 
near London or Dublin are very uſeful, and 
. may 


be neceſſary that the farmers ſhould; be en- 


adn 10 a fort of cad 
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ready to throw into the eg ſeals? Lata Wage 
to keep a balance. 
There is a Cet ur Pelte, 5 ex» 
claim againſt farmers for withholding their 
_ cattle from the market; as if that contributed 
40'the'dearneſs of proviſiorn. 
But theſe notions, like the reſt, are in 
| grounded. Every one that judges rightly, 
muſi know, that it is not the huſbandnian's 
intereſt to keep back from market his cattle, 
after they are once fat; for when they come 
to the height of perfeQion, all the food they 
eat is thrown away, and the intereſt of the 
money is finking. It is the intereſt of every 
one in trade to make as quick a return as 
poſiible; ; therefore it is plain that it is the 
grazier's intereſt to ſend Kio cattle, to "ark 
as ſoon as they are fat. 
And on the other hand, the pablic can 
| loſe nothing by the cattle being kept away 
148 market till they are fat; becauſe every 


N 


DALLAS. tor 3 
glow they gain in weight, is adding: to the 
public fund of plenty: the more pounds a 


c * * 


bullock gains in weight whilſt he ſtays from 


the market, the more bellies he will fill W. 
he arrives there. 
Upon che whole, 1 0 bad pulejor-coiinp : 
trade in any branch, much more in that 
which concerris'the cravings of nature 
The moſt prudent ſtep would be, to lay a 
foundation for plenty, And there is no doubt: 
but that nature will produce enough to ſatisf⸗ 
- her dependants. As to things being dear, it 
is a natural cauſe, which ariſes from money” | 
being more plentiful, as before hinted; - and 
not from any real went, or een of m 


viſions. q 
It is not liaprobable but hw” in e of 
time wheat may riſe to five ſhillings a peck; 
by gradual ſteps, for the ſame reaſon as it 
has roſe from one penny to ſixteen-pence-a' 
peck; and every other commodity in * | 
portion. .. ee 6 5 


enn 


T. . e 
0. numbering Tenl, Ge in England. 
I + 3947 io: 2305-5506 
T . be very . war to he 
F legiſlature and the public in general, could 
it be aſeertained how many people, both 
Proteſtants and Romans, as alſo acres in graſs, 
| tillage, and common, and dogs, were in the 
| Kingdom; as by being acquainted in theſe: 
particulars, rational and regular plans might 
be proceeded. upon, for enacting ſuck ae, 
| tutiona laws'that ſcarce could err. 
Each church-warden ſhould: allo, "WE an 
account how many 'acres of commons” there 
were in each pariſh by computation; if it 
had not been already meaſured,” as there is a 
general computation made by the pariſhion- 
ers of what common or waſte land belongs 
to them. And 


pls PLAY. 


Al Wees | could üöt be ue 
this way, to the ſatisfaRion of the legiſla- 
ture, the matter might eaſily be ſettled to a 
certainty, by ordering the pariſh officers to 

have them meaſured, and pay the ſurveyor 

out of the ran nes. 
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goon may be ſaid in favour of this 
grain, to prove its utility. In fact, 8 
it is the flaff of life to the common people of 
America, as potatoes are to thoſe of Ireland; 
but tho* potatoes are a valuable root, yet In- 
dia corn has muck the advantage, for the fol 
lowing reaſons: firſt, it is eaſier managed, 
done with leſs labour and leſs dung; ſecondly, 
if idle or dilatory people neglect to harveſt is | 
in due time, it will take no damage by froſt 
or ſnow, as ſometimes it is let ſtand on the 
ground all winter; thirdly, it does not re- 
quire much barn-room to thraſh it in, as 
omen of children can do a great quantity in 
a O - _ ' little 


dior any ſort of cattle, hogs, or poultry. In 
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5 NATURE 7:41 "hive 
11 ia E tint | the, when fitting at W by 
| rubbing one ear againſt another, being the 
chief method of dividing the corn from the 
e fourthly, no time is loſt in winnow- 
ing, as it has no chaff; fifthly, it is a much 
18 food than potatoes, and may be 
converted into ſeveral ſorts of diſhes, and at 
different periods of time, as for inſtance: 
_- Early i in the ſummer,” it makes à good diſh 
when eat green, being boiled or roaſted in 
the ear, and eat it with pepper and vinegar; 
It alſo makes a better haſty- pudding or flir- 
about, than oatmeal, and is as: good a thick- 
we Sn of any ſort, It is like« 
wiſe a good ſubſtitute for beans, being x 
| . feed for horſes, on which, they work 
well; in ſhort, it is a quick and ſweet. feed 


 _ blades or leaves are alſo better for cattle than 
any ſort of ſtraw, particularly that which is 
ſtripped off when ſtanding green in the field, 
and which is re done in the middle of 
n 
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p e 9 
F -while growing 10 ts Full 1 r, | 


for winter" uſe. 
fame quantity of ground wilt produce more 


has often been known, that an acre has pro- 
duced an hundred Wincheſter buſhels, but 
fifty or ſixty; is a common crop. As all theſo 

are facts well known, the next queſtion is, 
whether or no the climate or lands of Eng- 
land is proper for the crop? to this, I anſwer, | 
they certainly ate, for I have raiſed. and 
brought it to as great perfection in England 
as i America,' and have alſo known gentle- 
men who have done the like in their gardens z 
therefore what can be done on a ſmall ſcale, 
may be done on a large one, if mataged'in = 
he ſame way. By preſerving in practice, 

hings may be'brought to perfection in Eng- 
land, which a few e * were . 
nnn 8 : 


and tied up in dean heaves'ts be preſerved et 
6 Adding ta all theſe 2 ee — 25 4 
refined matter than that of any other corn: it 5 9 
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I Queen. Rlizabeth's, time, about..268 
Pear ago, it was imagined. garden ſtuff, ſuch. 
23 cabbage, carrots, turnips, anions, Pot 

toes, &c. would not come to porfection i in 
„i Moſt of theſe articles were im- 
#1 ported from the Netherlands in their days; 
but we now find that not only theſe, but 
even peaches and nectarines can be. brought 

to perfection ſo far north as Scotland; then 
why not India corn ſucceed here as well as 
in North-America, about Boſton, Old York, 
Newbury · port, Portſmouth, and fo along 
from thence to Mary-land and Alexandria? 
The climate does not differ ſo much as to 
| - make any material change in the, growth, and 
the lands are made of the fame ſort of mate- 
| rials, che country being variegated with ſand, 
grtavel, clay, &cc. as in England, Me 
However, it is to be obſerved that the ſame 
fort of India corn which grows in general to 
the ſouth of Mary-land, will ſcarce ever come 


* 1 in the north of New England; 
neither 
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" DISPLAY*D. des 
be ih of ſa good &-quality./: Lghverfing 


williag⸗ per. eee er 12 


grown near Newbury-port, When I gonld: 
have brought that which * 10 the.ſpyth 
of Alexandria for four ſhillings ; therefore 


is the North - untry corn that I would adr _ 4 


viſe to be introduced into England, becauſe 
the South - country grain would not zipen, 
people were acquainted, with the difference of 
the growing quality, as; both ſorts go pros 


India wheat, ..or maize. However, à ttue 


: : miſcuouſly by the ſame names of India corn; 1 


judge will immediately fee a material differs = 


ence. between the ſouth. and north-country 
corn; the former. is a long white grain, not 
much, unlike a hound's tooth in ſhape and 
colour, only thicker at the end; whereas. the 
north- country corn, tho in: ſhape nearly like 
the other, is much thorter, and of à bright 
© yellow caſt; but of this there are alſo two 
forts, viz. early and late; the carly will 


1 | a to be introduced into England,” 
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een a e ſwoner 
than the other, e d u , 


. ag difference of the grain cannot be diſs. 
ſhed by the eye, but muſt be recom- 


1 t 


1 bock from the fla ene Grows: war | 
I brought to England, therefore could not bo 
deceived. At Boſton, plenty of the eatlx 


ſort may e 9 nome Ay ee 
_ north-ward. © 
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This corn FU not n near io high ot 
malig. or chat from the ſouth-country; its 


chief height is only about four feet, whereas 


the maize will riſe from ſeven to eitzht feet 
high, conſequently this dwarfy ſort may be 
een together than the other. 
The ſouth· country corn muſt have fix feet 
between hill and hill every way, and the 


north country only four feet between hill and 
- Hill in the rows, and five feet between each 
co: TI : They. 
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not ſo, till raiſed by drawing the mould up 


to the roots of the corn, at three different 


periods, viz, firſt, when the plant 1 is about 
fix or eight inches, and again about a month 
after, and the laſt time when the tapſails or 
downey part are ſhot out, W ater a 
month. 

The moſt proper voting for this crop T% 
that of a warm, ſandy, gravelly nature; it 
muſt be plowed and properly tilled. for the 


purpoſe, after which ſow the ſecd, four grains 
in a hill, at an equal diſtance from each other, 
in a circle of fix inches diameter, and n BY 


the ſeed with. about two inches of mould; 


provide rods with four and five feet marks en 


them, and as you go on ſetting the corn, lay 
the 'hills out four feet diſtance from each 
h other i in the rows, and five feet betweeen the 


rows, the five feet ſpace will give room to 
plow between them to kill the weeds. Till 


the ground and make it fit for a crop of tur- 
— 


. in e en 


/ 


1 Nano - 


nipeg tick aye ſown after che luſt earth ; 

ing vp the bills. 8 
The ſpace berdeen SN hills in ne rows 
N che plough cannot. come, muſt ” 
As the balls l a weh a great diſtance . 


5 1 eee good method to mix | 


a ſhovel-full of rotten dung or aſhes in every 
hill: in ſuch a caſe à little manure will go 
far, aud it e takes 1 to feed | 
the crop. 
The beſt time to ſet "OD corn. is from the | 
middle of March to the middle of April. 
The crop is fit to reap when the corn is hard 
in the ear, or the leaves or blades turn yel- 
lowiſh; it is reaped with fickles as wheat. 
Thoſe who' have barn-room ſufficient- may 
thraſh it on hurdles, but the moſt common 
method in America is, to take an ear in each 
hand and rub the corn out one againſt the 
other; this is common, and end be done by 
women or children. 


Birds 


bisl Ave. 113 7 

Birds of all. „ of the corn, 
therefore great care muſt be taken that they 
do not deſtroy the crop/as/it comes up: this 
I was not aware of at firſt ſowing, in conſe- 
quence of which, I did not guard againſt it, 
therefote Floſt my fiſt crop," for they pluck- 
ed up every grain as it ſprung, to get at the 
ſeed; this I did not find out till the middle 
of May, indeed [I was much ſurpriſed that 
the corn did not appear, but could not ac- 
count fox it till I watched early in the morn- 


inge and then found tlie evil. I immedi-— 


ately” planted another crop in the ſame hills, 
but, to prevent the like, I prepared the ſeed 
agteeable to the following receipt. 
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in on, one ounce of coppetas finely bruiſed, | 


herein one hour, after which drain the li- 


tity of ſoot and lime, and mix this with thr 


poſſibly get to ſticx. Proportion your liquor 
to the quantity of ſeed you have to ſow, and 
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| A addon: "three | quarts;" dne 
- quirt of bullveks; galls, ont quart; uf 


mix all together, let it ſtazid till the oapperm 
4s melted, firing it often; ſteep the ſeed 


quor from it, and then take an equal-quan- 


grain, till it is candied over in the nature 0 
a comfit, with as thick a coat as you can 


what ſpares reſerve for future uſe, as it im- 
proves by age. 3 


This 


PRs 1890 


, ow 
This is alſo. 6 good. pickle for Engliſh _ 
wheat, to 


Prevent the vermin from —_ 
ing it. I have known mier ſcratch to the 
grain, and leave it there without eating, | 
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Ac gals 01155 V et wiel Hut ef 832 
1 Author's Tour through ae 


Poms I . though at a late 
period of life, brought me over. to 2 
continent of America. May 26th, 17 
TY left London, and landed * waer 
2 230 July following. | 

Having a claim by charter, Fd King 
Charles I. to a province therein, called New 
Albion, but corruptly at preſent known by 
the name of Eaſt and Weſt Jerieys; wing 
120 miles {quare. | 
My firſt tour was through that province 
which lies to the north-eaſt from Philadel- 
Phia, acroſs the river Delaware, which parts 
Philadelphia from this province of New 


Albion, 


© Moll 


: DISPHX? D. 7, 
| Mob Hb and; towards the ſouthyeaſt 

fide: af the province, from, Philadelphia to 
| Cape May, remains yet under wood; the foil 
is paar, light ce e cd biete 
thinly "iremed, and not ovet rich 30 1 © 

he marth-welt, ide is ag rich and pops, 
lous as moſt, patts of America, or England. 
being ſtorked with many good towns, via. 
Burlington, che oldeſt city in this; country, 
Trenton. Prince-town, Brunſwick, / Eliza 
bethe town, ' Amboy, and Nowak, N many 
others of leſs note. . PIE] 
The country is chiefly level, ke land: "Þ 
andy loam, and, if well managed, would | 
produce any ſort of erops ſuitable to the 
climate; in this country are many good dai- 
ries, that produce tolerable good cheeſe and 
butter, which are 29 vended at Philadel- 
phia market. e g 
F "Oyder i is plenty, every houſe being. well 
fupplies with orchards; in ſhort, their fields 
are. moſtly ſtocked with apple trees, particu- 
larly i in the hedge rows, Their 


N A0 R 
FThbeit vile wee hath en In. 
dia cor,” +596; ſome barley,” but not | much 
' whtat'br| Cats; all except” India corn, give! 
* hen e ding 60 hi tile 1 
Were they ſow" clower er turnips, they 
2 Houfich 4tain;* Bui kits 18 oy Wis 
by à curious perſon here and dere. Fr 
The price of land ie date 8 8 ates . 
* tained with! preciſion, becauſe circumiſtancesn 
' differ ſe much very' little through ant l“ 
i coritinent are let by yearly rents, it being _ 
verally fold and paid for in different | 
which ſometimes takes many years tocleat off, 
| | Tand well cleared from! wood,” well tus 
ned. and with building 's 00 it, "i * 5 " 


7 
- 
4 


ference. | in 4 bg climate, which both 
are far inferior to Ireland or England. I faw 
about 40 acres near Burlington fold for above 5 

L. 700, Which they called yery cheap. Any 
Wood land diſtant from water carriage or 
enen 4 be bought for two or three dol- 
lars 
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lars an acre 3, ; but, would. much rather te- I 
de mann or ap ee Scotland, 
| ox; England; than; undertake 'the clearing-of 
rp Lach lands; and when they ate cleared, they 
ſeldom. bring above three qr four. crops, be- 
Fore they, are worn out, being of. ſo weak a 
agture thot ſone of them is too fear of a Bile 
The labbur to clear vod land ig very greats 
_ the-methad is to cut the tree down, about 
three: feet from the; ground; and then ſet the 
tops on fire; qtbers, will: niek the tree round, 
ſo as to ſtop ane wn 
Wl it dies and ots, 

The earth is dog ve dad cn by: en 
wry” India corn ſet four or five,grains in a 
clump, at fave or ſix feet aſunder ; ortobagco 
Plants ſet abaat three: feet aſunder; thus the 

crops ate repeated year after year, till the 
ground is tired, and: will bring uo more; by 
this time the ſmall roots of trees are - rotten, 
ſo a8 fo permit a plough to ſcratch, between 
the, tanks, in Which n fow ſuch fort of 
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egrn 42. :Falkthy" lende Wein but ** i 10 b 
| ploughed, and Vorn öüt by the Former 
0 India cri, 


2 
Trop 
theſe” Erops" ate (arts, Worth 
reaping : $7 hen i At. 178 quite tendered Ale er 
"tillage eropb, they lex it He eight or ten Vente, 


till dine and dature bring it to 4 Wild natd- 
ral graſd or weeds, and, to ſupply io place, 
they clear mbte and from wood: Thie is the 
"eaſe moſtly all over Anterica;' Pineal 
land is clear from che incumbrance cf the 
wood, it Is left In u Votn out, poor late, un- 
bt for any thikg; . „FFF 
Chief part of the work is don by the 
blacks, who are an idle, treacherous fet WE 
people, and they are not much mended by 
the Tric poor emigrants, of Whom there is 
great plenty bought by the farmerd; Hhow- 
ever they ſeldom ftay to work out their pur- 
chaſe- money, but run r there is not a 
news- paper but what is full of achertiſs- 
ments, offering r Teac for” appretiending 
. n ii eic, . 


My 
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"My next tour was through Staten-Iland, 10 
Lon g-Ifland, and along the continent, above 
ſix hundred miles to the northward, and 
back =—_ Denn yy through the 1 
ane ts ? 

| Through all "this teak ſpace 1 at 
nent, the crops and management are much 
the ſame as above deſcribed. bas 

Staten-Iſland is a light ſandy FT. its 
produce is moſtly India-corn aud rye, with 


which and fowls they boy 0 ſupply Ne. 
Vork market. 


Long-Ifland is a much better: #vil, WY 
more of a loamy ſand and level, particularly 
towards New-York, *till you paſs Jamaica 
plains ; but from Oiſter Bay, eaſtward, for 
a hundred miles, the land is hilfy, rocky, and 
light ſand, chiefly proper for young ſmall 
cattle; the tillage crops are "chiefly India 
corn, rye, barley, oats and potatoes; wheat, 
they grow none, as it is always ſpoiled by 4 
mildew ; they tell you, that formerly they 


Q uſed 
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WY Navan | 
uſed 10 h have good wheat, but Fe the gom- 
- mengement of the war, they can get none; 
for this malady, many. of the people are ſu- 
bereden, enough to believe that it Was 
brought into the country by the Engliſh army, 
Es: However, it is caſily accounted for; hut as it 
is of little conſequence, to my Iriſh, readers, 
_aving: touched on mildew. in other parts hg 
my work, ſhall drop it here. bo e 
.Rhode-Ifland is in general, a thin gravelly 
- light foil, and only produces indifferent grops, 
except near Newport, where it is enriched by 
that. town's dung. India corn and rye are 
tbe. chief crops. raiſed here; the My are 
raiſed but i in a ſmall degres. Nala. 
Newport is a large. popylous e md 
and drives on à briſk trade in fiſheries and to 
che Weſt Indies, but of late years, Providence, 
a large ſea- port town, abqut thirty: miles tu 
e. norch, ſeems to n it mch, by taking 
- N its trade. i ns 
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brot New. Tbræ to Boſton, ie 261 miles; 
# very une ven focky country; very lee | 
ſmooth land to be ſeen for meadow or tillage; 5 
the chief erops are India corn and tye; Wheat 
they ſeldom attempt to ſow, as it is ſubjeA ta 
miltew ; "oats, barley; peas, and beans, they. 
grow fome, but very ſparingly ; there is 3 
White kidney bean which they raiſe chiefly 23 
between the rows of India corn, of which 
they make great uſe, both as garden ſtaff 5 
when green, and when dry, in the place of 
ſplit ot boiling peaſe : they boi! yery ſoft, and 
area mild good garniſh for ſalt pork or bl 
whether they will boil as well when raiſed in 
England or. teland, I know not, but I have 
brought over ſome ſeed, and mean to try 
them; American ſea- men prefer them to the 
white pea, for ſea uſe. Flax is grown in ſpots 
through this country, but you ſeldom ſee above 
half an acre in a ſpot, and they manage it in 
a very bad manner, but they generally fave - 


the feed. 
Q2 


This 


* MAE 
This vole far to the,north;-froſt.and; ſap 
5 hp long on the ground, which puts the ſpring 
cep backward. India corn that is raiſed to 
the ſouthward of Philadelphia will ſcarce ripen 
| * or come to perfection. This country corn 
is a particular hardy ſort, which ripens earlier 
by a fortnight or three weeks, andd it outſells 
that from the ſouth, ten · pence or a ſhilling a 
buſhel. I gave four ſhillings a buſhel for Vir- 
1 S and five ſhillings for what, was grown, 
in the neighbourhood. of Boſton; it is the lat- 
ter fort I propoſe to try in Ireland if it an- 
ſwers, it will be a valuable crop for this.coun-. 
Wes es try. From New-York Iſland, - after you. legye 
EKigg's-Bridge, till you come to Boſton, a 
ſpace of about two hundred. and. ſixty Niles, 
is a very diſagreeable uncouth country, either 
to travel through, or live in, being ſo very 
' hilly, uneven, rocky and tony, inſomuch, 
that you ſeldom ſee a field or piece of land 
above two or three acres, lying together, that 
* Pente cither to till or mow, =O two. 
gr 


= ar. bes miles about ee "lng Henfond, 
aud Fairfield) Ig ſhott, the land in general 


thither, and to England and Ireland: their 
method was to build ſhips; load them win 
lumber; which, ſhips and cargoes: were gene- 
yally fold; in ſome. port belonging to the . 


* ; Py 
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is only; fit. for rearing Hock. . Their crops: are 


ſmall and light, except India corn, being what | f 
4 all, this, country. chiefly depeuded on for til⸗ 9 


lage, or to live on, ad the e rue 
for, trades is übe gif e 


. Boſton is, 4 3 n and bee. i 
| the Weſt India iſlands were ſhut againſt Amer 


rican, bottoms, carried on a great raff trade 


of England, and the produce ſent back from 
England, chiefly hardware, broad-eloths, and 
Ramped linens, &c. from Ireland linens, and 
from the Weſt India iſlands. rum and ſugar ;- 
but at. preſent. the caſe is much altered, OS 
the ſhip- building trade is quite knocked. up; 
inſomuch, that ſhips on the ſtocks, . perhaps. 
Lo inithed, remain Arete and 9 | 
ed, 
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e n they ber black wich age, or in FEY 
 words//att rotten” And this is the caſe with' 
all che ſea· port towns from Boſton northward,” | 
where they depend on the lumber and (hips 
babe Gade f for the' ſpace of two hundreq 
Smiles ot mote. e R GS! 
And in order ho bs: revenged on the Enge | 
1 they are nurting themſelves more, by 
dane, up their ports againſt Englich bot - 
- While I was in this country,” many 
High look into Portſmiouthy Newbury Port, 
Salem, &c. &c. with Engliſh and lriſh gods, 
but none would be ſuffered to land; and wore 
Engliſh bottoms are not allowed to take any 
proviſions-to' Nova Scotia, nor American bot- | 
toms to go there, the poor inhabitants are 
greatly diſtreſſed for want of ſabſiſtence,” as 
their own ſoil is ſo barren, as not to produce 
half ſufficient for their own conſumption 
Las in all the ſea-ports for the ſpace of 
a thoufand miles, to try what I could lay out 


| alittle money in to ſend to Ireland, and 1 
cod 


bis lav b. 


3 hs nothing to anſwer worth while, 
except bark for tanning, oak plank, and 
daſſafras root; as to the latter, I knew a 
ſhip load would overſtock the. market, there- 
flora deemed that af little conſequence, and 
2 to bark for tanning, and what oak plank 
was wanted, I conſideted that if a trade was 
opened between America. and Ireland for 
theſe two articles, particularly for the firſt, 
. u might be an advantage for both; and a8 1 
had an opportunity of being introduced to 
moſt/ of the prineipal merchants, I encou= 
raged, or rather adviſed to ſend theſe two 
articles, particularly oak bark for tanning, 
vis. whete they could not get pot-aſh or flax- 
ſeed. ſufficient for ballaſt of a ſſiip, to put 
in the bottom as much oak plank as would 
ballaſt her, and then fill her up with bark. 
It happened to be too late in the ſeaſon for 
getting bark, before they received this advice, 
ſo that only two parcels of bark, beſides ſome 
| that I braucht, came, and none of this came 


properly . 
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75 eee prepated, "which mend be . 
|. andg „or cut in mall pieces like the 
1 Englim 1-46 that it did not come to fo. - 
Bede market as Texpedted, as it only fold - 
firm 41. 126. 6d. to 51. a ton whereas the 
FEaglim bark gave at the ſutne time 61. 15% 
1 a ten; though T am pretty ſure that tlie bar 
I is 'as good when propetly prepared; as they 
Wo never peel any in America but the beſt from 
dee trunk of the tree; whereas the Eoglith 
_ = peel from every ſmall bough, whith is far from 
having the ſtrength as chat on the trunk. 
Again, the difference in price was mY 
| owing to the Itiſh tanners being ſtrangers to 
the quality of American bark.” Under theſe 
predicaments, the differebce in Price between 
the Engliſh and American Oe Is not to be 
wondered alt. rn 
IJ have adviſed a if 17 Frionbs' in 
America, of the bounty that the Honour- 
able Dublin Society propoſe giving, and 
alſo how to prepare the. bark ;*fo that I flat- | 
ter 
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ported, | | 
As Triſited every Spb 10 an op- 
portunity to know which is the een 
and beſt to procure bark and plank from. 
'" At: Boſton two and ari half inch plank 
old at 10l. a thouſand feet; at Portſmouth 
gl. at'Old York rol. at Salem 111. at New 5 
Haven 91. and at Haveril, ſixteen miles up 
e river from Newbury Port, at 71. a thou- 
and feet, ſuperficial meaſure; which was the 
price 1 gave for mine, ready money, laid 
down at Newbury Port; but before the ſtag- 
ation of trade, the ſame plank ſold for 12h. 
a thouſand. | A 
I gave about 225. a ton for my oak dark, | 
laid down at the water fide; it may be got 
or the ſame money at moſt of theſe places 1: - 
have named; and perhaps if raſped, it _— | 
de procured at about 25s. a ton. 
The tanners in America make uſe of bn | 
ock bark for tuning ſole leather with in 
general, within 1 late years; they find 
N. tle 7 
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ter er much will be for the kae im- ; pi: 


8 


71 co. anſirer, pit 6 as 
2 85 tell you that it is of a hotter nature, 
F uv J e the leather harder, drier, and not ſoak 
3 F ee as to take water half 
1 ſio much as When tannecd with oak bark. aud 
1 1 in 06 as quick. The ſhog-anakers all 
. like it the beſt, particularly for makiog lagi 
* {tuft ſiges, as it does not dirty or foi 
ſo much, but drefles neat and clean: 

" took. a great} deal of. pains to came a 
8 truth of knowing which was beſt; and! 
| thoroughly convinced, that hemlock iz 
1 wel better than gak, for {ple leather. 
I met with one ſenſible intelligent ne 


4 who' ſerved his time to the buſineſs, and h . 
followed the trade forty years; in n hs 
part of his t time, be uſed oak bark, as her be 
had. not | then been tried; and he lived in in. th 
Place where oak was plenty, and the hemlocll: 
tree ſcarce; oak bark fold for three dollars i w. 
cord, and hemlock for {ix dollars a cord," yall p, 


be always uſed hemlock for his ſole leathe! 
theſe, thirty Years paſt; but they never uſe 


| fo 
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for npper kts; B they ay it makes it too „ 
harſh and dry. 1 
The keather m_— ith. PORT #5 a 1 
fandy red colour. The hethiock tree Erg 
large, with a ſtrait trunk, fötmetimes to e —— 
diameter of three or four feet, but moftly S 
about two feet; it is fomething like the pop. 
lar tree, and is generally cut into boards, bur H 
js a foft bad'wood, and hor laſting. . 
If ſome of tlus bark was imported, dil TRE 
made triaf of, I am of opinion it would a... 
fer well; for if it was nöt better than oak, io 
al the tanhers in America webif Hot uſe it 1 
for it is how become general. 5 
The Ffonourable Dublin Soci iety would ta 1 


. YT 
. 418 by. * 
— 1 


aſſure the H6nourable Board, that 77 T 1 
have faid of it is really fact ; and it; it be found | 
better than dak, Why not give a bounty 8 
the beſt article 7 f in ſome ſea· ports it is cheaper | 
than oak, and in others dearer, according to to 
which of the woods are moſt plentiful. At 
rauen Old Vork, Newbury Port, and 

R 2 Boſton, 
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and the other parts 
land, or Ireland, of the ſame ſpecies. 


— 
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Boſton, they bear about the Pat price, whe 
- ther the batks de ſold for fire or tanning, .. 

I have read ſome biſtorians, Who 5 
| Aeleribe the wonders of this country, that 


| oh | - hares, and ſeyeral other animals, turn 
- white in winter, owing to the extreme cold, 


and the ſnow lying long on the ground; but 


uch reports are fabulous; for there is no 


difference between the animals of this country ' 
of North America, Eng 


I have alſo heard and read, that the bite 


of a rattle-dſnake, (reptiles which are. yery 
plenty in the interior parts of this country) 


cannot be cured; and. that it is death for 


any one to be within the hearing of the rat 
tile when it makes a noiſe. But theſe reports 
are alſo fabulous; for I have known ſeveral 
men that llave been bit in the legs, and cured 


by a quick application of oil and plantain leaf, 


Indeed if the teeth happen to touch a vein. or 


artery, it is I ee 12 
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- + honed and he. was bit by a-rattleſnake 
in the leg; he immediately ſhot at it, and 
blew its head off, but the teeth. had touched 
one of the veine, and he died within fifteen 
minutes in a great agony: - However this is 4 -- 
| eaſe that ſeldom happens, for 1 have heard 7 
tem bent cured for one that die. 
In my ride along a wood, I faw. three: or 4 
| Ss children belonging to one Mr. Hide, 
| poſtmaſter, between Boſton and Hertford; 
drawing a rattle-ſaake home, with a-piece of 
| bark about its neck; when they got it home, 
they gave it a ſtroke on the head, and it im- 
mediately died, for a little thing kills them. 
1 muſt on the animal to me was rather ter · | 
rifying, but uſe makes thoſe, people think. 
nothing of them. 1 — 5 
Ihe inland country from Boſton to A” 
1 is very rough, hilly, and barren, and but 
thinly inhabited; and ſo is it from Albany to 
New Vork. The town of is large, 


* drives on a great lumber wht down to 
the 


EW NATURY e 
. with: ball erat. The r of 
vermont, which la ſeſſions of aſſembly was 

| made into à provitce, is a'very barren, bun- 

= us, 10 h country, and thinly inhabited, 
Their tillage crops are chiefly India corn and 
ats, not mueh wheat, and leſs barley is fon. {> 
UW Indeed it is a very difagreeab 6 country either 
Wo to travel through or Hive in. It is here the 
= . famous General Eathen Allen lives, that was 
I - a'prifoner ſo Jong in England the laft war, 
who headed the Vermont'party, called 
de Oreen Mountain Boys, This gentleman's 
WW  kiſtory is wel known to moſt people, being 
uod character. I ſpent à month with him 

in one hoy a3 New Tork; I found him to 
be a plain rough man, as is generally repre- 
ſented, bur à good-natured man, and one of 
as ſtrong natural parts as moſt I have met 
with: he told many a laughable tale that 
_ Happened" him when a priſoner in England; 
when gentlemen went to ſee him, ſometimes 

be would feign a ſullen madneſs, and alter his 
* q bumours ſo often, that people did not know | 
= vrt to make of hi, He 
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1 worte 3 book, which he calls; his .Y 
0 bible; I aw it, but had not time to read it; 
but two or three of my acquaintances, gen 
tlemen of congreſs, read it, and ſaid it wu 2 
ſenſible well wrote thing, but it oontradists 
the ſcripture and all religion, and reſts en- 
tirely on the real nature of things; he was 
brought up to the Church of England: he be- | 
lieves ſtrongly in a Creator, but denies" that 
there was any need of a Saviour. Under-fa, 
great and powerful a God, who made and 
ſtill keeps the world in order; he ſays that 
| God was too great and good a finiſher f 
his works; to leave any thing for man to 
mend: alluding to the Jewiſh prieſts cir- 1 
_ cumciſion, and cutting off the. es Mo. 
calls all ſuch-like ſtuff}, prieſt-craft. - 
Indeed I; had many arguments en 
about the ſcripture, & c. but notwithſtanding of 
all his oddities, he is called as good a humane 
man, as any in the country where he lives. 
1 ſhall now take my leave of the north, 


and proceed to Philadelphia, and from thence 
to Virginia, -* wn” 
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N The beſt \nather” in Anne is u Unt of 
from about Midſummer to Ja- 5 


UAE 


Preca, 


nuary, it lis excetding well ſtocked with all 


Water. melons come in by waggon loads. 
The worſt meat they have is "veal, 6 


. 1 which! I ſeldom faw any, either fat or White; 


they ſeldom bleed their calves'; every ſort of 
proviſion is much dearer than in Ireland, or 


even England. Houſe- rent is very hi gh in: 


deed, and ſo are taxes; few news- papers, 


but advertiſements give notice of eſtates to 
be ſold, to pay taxes; however, houſe-· rent 
has lately got a fall. 


At the cloſe of the 
war, people flocked in from all nations, think- 
ing it the fineſt country in the world; and 
that living and money would be got without 
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ſorts of Proviſtoris, garde ſtuff and fruits. N 


trouble; however, they found it all a delu- 
ſion; thoſe that had a little caſh ſoon ſpent it, 


as they could not board decently for leſs 


than 35%. a week; and thoſe who took bn 
over, thinking to make money of them, were 


worſe off, as they could not ſell them for 
| : Ka. half 
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half 61 fieſt colt. They ye ale Pier, : 
an immenſe trade by aiion; I have ſech 
hard-ware' fold for oneahird what it coſt in 
Sheffield or Birmingham; * Have ſeen ſuper- 

fine broad-eloth ſold for 7. a yard, and'Irith 
linen for leſs than half its St cot. 
_ However, all th nde towards peapfing 
America, for the paſſage to England 1s very 
high; not leſs than from thirty * to thirty-five. 
guineas; therefore, when the p fengers have 
little money, the good rot is ſpent, 
theſe petty. "merchants cannot get back, "ens. 
ſequently are obliged. to apply themſelves; to | 
ſome buſi ineſs, or other, they get married; ſet- 
tled and inuted to the place; this is the cafe. 


to get back; but could not for want of cat 
The country from Philadelphia, hb 
ward, is. N. more e unhealthy than to the 


: r | "north 
8 


with many to my knowledge, who have wiſhed [ | 


— 


| = a wund of. that city, being very ned 10 
Ades and fevers, hich; carry manz-off. In 


45K There is a great deal. of white oak timber 
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ide fal of zue, ear, people, loch like walking 
 Shoſts, if I Ray uſe the common expreſſion to 
ee my, meaning, . hut indeed I never ſaw 
any ghoſts. [The land from Philadelphia to Wil- 
wington, ;about. 27, wiles, is s ſtrong ldamy 
clay, and would bring good Wheat, if properly 

MR their heſſ grops are wheat and India 
corn. Near; Wilmington are che molt and beſt 
 Hoyr-mills,in Ameriga; they, are ſupplied with 
Wheat, chiefly from the gaſteru ſhores: being 
the beſt corn country in America, and of. 
large extent; the land is. chiefly level, and of 
 aloamy ſand, conſequently eaſy tilled, In thi 
country they grow: ſome, turnipe and clover 
Which, PEPE. their land for a; wheat £rop. © 


in this country, but it was chiefly killed by: 
hard froſt 1 n 178 I, 0 ſucceded A wet ſea- 
| fon 


„ l . Y „b. 5 
405 und neee ee 
nated the water about the 'roots of the tren 
uh it wounded chem) inſomucb, * that ond 

cannot ſee a tree in u hütidted, that the top is 
not dying, ind the trunk getag heller s 
that oak moſt in à few" year be u ſcurce atti- 
cle in this country z* but whit is very exttabr- 
dinary; the pines were not uffected by the 
ſame diſaſter,” cheugh ibkertutztelt wich the wk, 
but 1 ſuppoſe they were preſerded by che tur- 
| pentine being proof againſt Water 
Baltimore is a large popillous town, the 5 

capital of Maryland, and i i 
_ byildirigs of any town inf America; it tv ends 
puted chat 1 500 houſes were built in the year | 
1783, and the two fallowing' years there was 
not leſs than doo in hands building, : when I 9 5 
was there In belege 278. and Ne F 
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all wood land, till you come within ihree or 
| four” miles of Anapolis, The land is very licht 
and andy. Anapolis; is not very; populdus, 
3 though it ſtands ont good deal af ground. 
W - de inhabitants fate 46/genteet a ſee of People: 
9.0 as moſt in Ameriga- e * e al 15 
The chief crops here, ate eee | 
"nh for, which they are famous, and con- 
nne thus to theęgextent of the countty, and 
indeed moſtly. all over Virgini ia. It is true 
they grow every fort of grain in ſpots; bat 
5 Ingia corn and tobacco are che ſupport of che 
Cbdntry, {till 10% come dc the ſouthward; of 
Charles Town in South Carolina, where they 
e nch rice and indigo. 443 Los DI Tf 
The planters. in Virginia, are reputed. the 
richeſt, ſet of people in America; but then 
they generally eſtimate their richneſs: by the 
number of blacks' W however this 


«1 


own principal; brethren-:- and indeed ſeveral 


Wo, "We, 
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| le ita ubs bac d 8. bbs en et 
many gentlemen keep ſo many, chat they 

can ſcarce raiſe produce to maintain them, | 
and 1 am very clear, that 

ovil America labours under. enen 4, 784) _ 


The - ſtate of Penuſylvania is nioftly::go- 
verusd by Quakers; the moſt ſhrewd, — 


bellied women, which in time would eat them 


trine,: making it a matter of conſcienae. not 4% 


| keep: a ſlave: but in fact it was a matter 


frugal ſtate policy, to get quit of them. This 
I am told was really the caſe by ſome: of their 


ae both i * Mar yds. Vigini, an; 


this is the. worſt 


lar ſet of people in the country: they ſaꝶ into 25 
eee ee, be verde ell 
' with a pal; of helpleſs children. eee 3 


out of houſe and home ;.confequently in order 
to get quit of them, they pteached up a dae 1 — 
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pt PE OH e have e GTO 
would be very glad to give ai et Haves n. 
D they could get quit of 

it they are ubliged to es 
a'tax of twenty! with N A de 

a6 their W 

| = the Prog 
5 biy w framing an act to give them their ls! 
berty for the caſe of the free; citizens; being 
_peritiontd by a large body of hippies paſp'y 
hte ſet chews t Uberty-. n 4.11707 
One Bdward: Piowden, Eſq; nber df We 
| aſſembly for Maryland, farms his own' eftate, 
| belig 'alout- fifteeqg hundred acres, as good 
laid as mbit inth country; he keeps about 
_ thinty' negroci men, omen urid children; and 
ieh de always lives in the country on his! 
oil eſtate; at at litile expenſe as poſſible, yet”. 
be tod me he had enough to do de mike 4 


2 3 8 duce, 


eee W dis to 


” 


a 1 he ane makey; about thing 
 hogſheads of  tobaceo;  yearly,! beſides: rang 
| e Indie. cars dad other c 
but theſe: were all deſtroyed. in bis own fami- 
ly: he had never any thing to fell; but tobacco. 
As there is ſomething fiogular zd the caſe of | 
| this family, I beg e _ 
Tubjee,. ee e 


$7 


This very gentleman i is one 0. che e 
. of: Sir Edward Plawden,. Earl of Albiem, 
Lord Chief Governor, Prjnce Palztine, and 
Proprietor of. New Albion; (now--corrupdy = 
called Eaſt * Wan Jetleys,) een . 
miles ſquar ee 
This province e ee and 
with five hundred men, by. the ſaid- Sir Ed- 
ward Plowden, "far which, King Charles. I. in 
the tenth year of his reign, granted him 3 
charter, which is now enrolled in the city of 


Publin, where Sir Ed ward Plowden choſe to 
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e it rc nen ing a peet of + ak | 
Wh niet it was very; untucky” for the Family, 


it; as the Earl of Albion gave this province of © 
New Albion to his ſecond ſon. Edward Plow- 
den accordingly,” with hie lady and two chil- 
dren, went over as: governar,"to enjoy his pro- ü 
 perty; but they had not been long there, be- 
| Fore the Indians! came dow on them, and 
killed the governor, Lord Albion, his lady ; 
_at'd family, except the two ſons,” and they | 
being ſe young that they retained nothing but 
the name; the copy of the charter the gover- 
not took over, with other records; was burned 
by the Indians; conſequentiy the provinte lay 

vacant without' a\governor or owner, for many 5 
years, a8 the next heirs to the eſtate could not 

find where the original charter was s enrolled, 

not TulpeRing it it to 4 in Ireland. - 
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Ariane King 1 Ebatlts Wa Gul tb 
crown; and then, * Tectetly, without | 
conſent of parliament, made another grant to 
his brother the Duke of Vork; from which 
grant ttioſt of rheinhizbltarits bold the lands to 
this day; THY they al Know that their titles 
cannot be good while tlie Grft charter is ſub- 
ſiſting: it is a proverb in that country,” that 
the lawyers at Net- Tork and Philadelphia 
bot fed upon the bad titles of the Jerſeys, as 
few' people” of etminenge but Enew kliat there 


many focal grants fron it are Tegiftered' both” 
in Bublftigton Ad Flifladetphis ; as alſo 1 eta 
philets Wfröte tb early days, fetting forth erery 
packen "of "ifs" Prövince, which are pre- 
ſerved'in the libraries of Burlington and Phi- 
ladelphia. It Wn likewiſe fully ſet forth in 

Stleh's Hiſtory of New Jerſey. int 
I 74, an accident diſcovered to us, that 
the real charter was regiſtered in Dublin. A 
juſt copy in Latin was procured under the 
man of Mr. Perry, which was tranſlated into 
ry „ . 
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was another diarter fubfifting ſomewhere, 3 
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WE Bach, primal} and diſttibuied en 
' inhabitants of New Albion, which has opened 
INN their eyes ſo. much, that no one doubts the 
Jjuſtneſs of the claim: However, as it is held 
5 under another grant, tho falſe, it ill be 
daoußtful caſe to recover; as it muſt be. triędiin 
ne ſame province, here both judge and qu- 
- |, Tymen-would he ſelfrintereſted ; but a ſuit per. 
| haps may .commence;ſhorjly:againſt the crown 
of England to recover damages, 38, ll % Jups 
paoſed to be as, much apſyerable for the mif+ 
et conduct of its predeceſſors, as a private ſubjec 
of Great Britain would be tg recover damages 
ih ſueh a ca le 399d, xfx Ys: knowsy that x 
<LI be fold twice ov, ,the, ſecond, jitle 
ob; aa. conſequently;qmait fall xo, the 
Ne 8 and. e any. mu 0 all intents 
and purpoſes... EE > "at ot iss 
7 having a night © > ane-thjrd pare ok, this 
large province, induced me to undertake ſuch 
a long voyage at ſo late A ; perioc d of life,. ho 
ping to recover it, and haying room, I thought 
it aß n A to ebe this oe Pro: 
WF 14 | 1 ceeding 
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order to bear record eee ; | 53 
not ontyfIpent tlieir fortune, but blood alſo, 
to chrüſliauiſe this country; were robbed of it, 
as no king has à right to break bs Wthe::.. 
out {conſent of parliament. . OPAL Ib 3-14 xy A 
140 my road from N to e e 3 

I travelled with a very intelligent gentleman, | 
originally-from- Liverpool. .) Ee filled one og 
the firſt offices in the ſtate. of Maryland. Af. . 
ter ſome converſation paſſing abqut he poor? 
nels of the.country, the ſcarcity of caſh, &. 
he told:that it was his opinion, chat there Was — 
more: bond and judgment debts due to the 
Engliſh: merchants ſtom the province of Ma- 
rylatidy than all the perſonal eſtate thereof wa: 
worth and he ſuid he had ſome right to judge. 
as moſt; of them went through his hands. . "2 
_ From»Anapolis to.Alexandia,.the:cquntry 
is only thin inhabited, being woody; and the 
land light and ſandy. Their chief crops are 
India corn and tobacco. The ayerage price 
arkanen was about three ſhillings a buſhel, 
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| at: Alexandria: 2:1) * 150 of . 
From Alexandria another; ways' down to 


5 5 St; Arin's:and Stv Mary's countries; the: land 


isa little betiery heing gig of aH loan, 
I be country is onlyithinly:; inhabited Nen 
pia through Malbro' „Fifcataway, and Te 

| Tobago; in St. Mary's countries! 
Abou foùr miles Benblsz ersehien 


755 er Whieh divides Maryland from Virginia, 


tie land is me beſt in Maryland; ::L2wenit tu 


make d demand of about. x550/acres} belong; 


ing to che Earl vf Albion, which was value 
at about 121. 104. per acxe currency hach at 
F en prive for landlin ſo eee e 
ee one e at cork than 7% can ma- 
nage, as it is chmmon for a perſon to. hold 
yo or three chouſand acres; tho perhaps he 
does not oecupy as many hundreds; ſo that 
in fact men of ſuch large quantities gf land 
are almoſt ſtarving i in the midſt of it, for they 
ci TRIES 4 Bring. 2 3 tell you 
| han 


„ > -- © - 


4inia;1 near to the renowned General Waſhing- 
ton's where I had the hD⁰C“f te ſpend ſoume 
time, and was? kindbyanternined with chat 
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; | fayiiigthar the ef i very pour, becauſe 


tus produce is ry ſcaret j ſbr he chat has an-y 
thing to ſell AH a good price; con 


: alive.) In Ir, cho eomntry Caracets deem 1 to of 


have the leaſt deſive'to lay up treaſure of any © 
people I ever met with for if they can raiſe 
as much of every thing this yenr u will ſerve 


to bring in the next ycar's crop: lu all' they 


Aim at. One thing andead! ma diſcourage 2 
them, which is, markets are thing and at A | 


great diſtance, and there are {carteany fairs in 25 | 4 


e wagtzune that go 


From twenty robſiery-iniles rdithacniarket e 


Philadelphia, New-York, and Balümore- 


I eroſſed the river from Maryland into Vir- 


worthy family. As to the General, if we may 


judge by the countenance, he is what the 


__ tl * godd- natured, 


x10 39 A 


Plain, . 
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open to thoſe of a .genteel,appearanre. Ae 57 
does not uſe many Frenchified congees, or flat- 
ttering uſeleſs words without meaning, Which 
ſuavourt more ai dserit than an honeſt hearts 

but: on the contrary, bis words ſeem to point 
. a trüth ünd veaſon; band; {ſpring from the 
Wy fountain of a heart, which; being good of it> | 
_ = dal, eee e of others; Hil lacy tw 
medys long that he nd abou Graphs 

| 1 bree ae ON 
g month beforetheaffaichappened; and tho; he 


aid he wondered at many things chat he; oh- 


ſerved in Arnold's conduct, yet he had not the 5 


deaſt ſuſpicion; of any treachery going on; till 
_ «the thing happened, and then he could trace 
if back and ſee through! his intentions from the 


eftigle: 75 en ; 


built 4 * ' wo! offices at each 
Ide ſituation is high, and commands a beau- 


an great road or thoroughfare, and nine 
miles from Alexandria in Virginia. 


erpet, affahle woman, ſome: few years older 1 


| 1 5 rA b. > - kat 


Fuste ele eee, 3 
 viour to him of Which Tam welt app, 
ſeems to me to be the bighafiofin/of/ ingragis 
dd that a man ed be guilty of U ee 
The General's houſe-is ratheryarmyſnugy - ©! 
TT _ 
a "ens it eie The | 9 
and 'feemitos be not: long 


wing to the front of the houſe; which added 7 
more to ornament than real uſe; + fo 


ifubproſpett of the-river which paris Virginia 
from Maryland, but in other reſpeQts the ſuu · 
ation ſeems: to be out of the world; being 
chiefly ſurrounded by woods, and far from 


»The General's lady is a hearty; comely, difs © 


thao bimpſelt; ſhe was / a widow:when' he 
tied her. . no children e Sq 
4 n 94 Fo The 
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25 e Gesel houſe l open to W 
| as Well es richt he gives diet and lodge 
= log te all chat mt that way; which indeed 
cannot be many without they da cut bee 
ern wi fu ea rb Dad tf 
= r 
% mn oe en erm rene ard 

= folic tune, ad as night was drawing oo, 1 
_ begun 60 be 2 little alarmed, tho? within about 
4 a mile from the Genera s houſe 7 dut hy gbod 
Tudk I met a woman with a child on her hack; 
She told me that ſhe came two or three miles 
\ out of her way; becauſe ſhe knew the could 


orders to is ſorvants to entertain all that came 
dat ſhe hadi lain there tro or three tiihes be- 
| fore, tho! the lived above two hundred miles 
Ul _ diſtance. In ſhort, the General, in but ſetiſo 
of the word, may be thouglit to be a happy 
man, becauſe he has every one gobd wrd. 
Ihave travelled and ſeen a great deal of the 
world, have converſed with all degrees of peb: 
ple, and have remarked that there are onlycwwo 
11 WIS perigus: 


: 


have lodgings atithe Genera, for'hergavie 


'D 15 baren 


„ 
3 which, have every ones 
good word; and thoſe are the Queen of Eng- 
land and General Waſhington, which I never 
heard either friend or foe ſpeak ſlightly of. 
This ground about the General's e 
is only indifferent; though he has a taſte for 
improvement, and ſeems fond of agriculture. 
However, breeding; running horſes he excels. 
GE Cn 
prices. : 

The nine miles from Daten 8 
Alexandria is chiefly through woods, till within 
a mile or two of the town. Alexandria ftands 
on the hanks of a large navigable river, which. 
carries on a ſmart trade to the Weſt Indies and 
Europe. The town is not large, but houſes 
are building at a great rate. The chief pro- 
duce exported from this town is India corn, 
tobacco, and wheat, the latter of which is ſome 
of the beſt in America. Indeed the land down 
from this to Virginia is ſtrong and better for 
wheat than moſt other parts. 

8 33 


15 ? | . India corn; as to the former, I 'Know it 
will answer in Trelavd; if properly managed; 
but India corn 1 ſhall be in doubts about till 
| next September, and then I ſhall be able to 
Fa for à certainty how it Will anſwer: II 

| well, it will be of great utility; being a Food 
| _ _ Poor man's crop, as its produce is great, and 
management caly; neither is it ſcarce" evel 
rt ß dan ee 
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After all my travels through Amerlta; 1 law 
g worth attention, except raiſing tobacco 


Travelling in America ts eee expend 
_ five, the inns being extravagantly high, - parti- 
cularly to the ſouthward of Boſton and Philas 
 Gelphin. | The common charge is 28. Gd. tea} 
Whether morning or evening; 38. for dinner; 
A8. horſes hay; without litter, (they Teldom uſe 
 avy, as the horſes: generally lie on boards); 
zd. a quart for oats, which are not better than 
Engliſh tailings, being nearly as fight as chaff} 
18. a night for your bed, and 6s. or 7s. a bot 
tle for claret or port. The cheapeſt liquor is 


S 1 TCM, 


ſpirits, but it is hard to meet with them good, 
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Rp nk apt pak firs eee, 
e, e nee een , 
58 en WT „ 8 e i 
C ͤ 
A with 0 dmoſtin b 
cited with joy, I now have to commu- 
nicate my ideas with the rapidity equal to their 
preſſure. Yes, my Lord, eee 
you with materials for thinking as long as you 
lire. To explore the method by which I ac-- 
quired this invaluable treaſure, your Lordſhig 
muſt excuſe Any PA GAG 4 tapis, 
once more, that reſpectable perſonage wet 1+ 
otherwiſe it would be difficult, to benin 
future letters intellig ib... 

Know then, that walking on R e 7:24 
the Nile, about thirty, Engliſh miles fm 
Cairon, one ęvening, I was really abſorbed in 3 

contemplation. One ſequacious Janizary at- 
tended me, an indiſpenſible adʒuncttoaſtranger, | 
who feels no particular inclination to have his 

brains "OY out in theſe troly inhoſpitable! 
i Tek | U . | regions. 
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156 NATUR 
regions. The beauty: of the climate, Ares, 
_ zing fertility, the ſerenity of che air, the bril- 
liancy of the heavens, views that charm the 
roving eye beyond deſcription, gentle breath- 
ing perfumes that delight and even faſcinate 
the ſenſes ; all conſpired to raiſe a full tide of 
bliſs in a heart overflowing with gratitude. 

Juſt as I was turning my thoughts on the 
F amazing viciſſitude of the fate of its inbabi- 
tants ; that unnatural retrogradation from the 
moſt knowing to the moſt ignorant and bru- 
tiſh of all people ; wr d in meditation on the 
Heeting ideas, totus in illis. Juſt ſliding i into 
a reverie, a ſudden ſhriek of diſtreſs rouzed me 
from the roſy couch of thought, and impelled 
to immediate action; obſerving at a ſmall di- 
ſtance one man attacked by five, I flew like 
lightening to his reſcue, my faithful Janizary, 


whether diſguſted at my temerity, or taking it 
for granted that I ſhould be cut to pieces be- 
fore his arrival, advanced more ſlowly to my 
aſſiſtance than I had reaſon to expect. Before 


8 arrival (as I had great advantage of the 
| Egyptians 
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it leſt him a moſt dreadful ſpectacle. 
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Egyptians by my knowledge of the uſe'of the 


ſmall ſword) I had laid three of them dead at 
my feet, with no other preſent than a cut from 
a ſabre on the left ſide of my head. Muſta- 
pha made ſure of another by ſuch a' blow as 
manifeſted he was in good earneſt, for indeed 


The other fled with precipitation, and Mu- 


ſtapha very wiſely ran after him. The laſt was 


the gentleman towhom Iwas indebted for a ſo- 
lution of continuity in the ſkin of my head. 
You are ſafe, Sir, ſaid I, in broken Arabic, 
turning towards him, (for my back had been 
cloſe as I could place it to his breaſt during the 
engagement) and I hope you have received no 
injury. None, Sir, he replied, but that very 
ſenſible one, the wound in your head. A little 


turpentine beat up with the yolk of an egg will 


ſoon ſet that to right, ſaid I, as I learned from 
one of you Turks. I am not a Turk, ſaid he, 
A Chriſtian then to be ſure He ſmiled; but 
a cloud immediately darkened his countes · 
nance; * bleed much. Why, Sir, as the 

| him 
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Irihman/ſaid by bis wiſe's fiftula, it marks - 
an chepſore as long as Llive, | Lou are a French- 
man, I preſume, adqdreſſing me in French. 
en me not tha honour of attending me to 
my houſe; it is not t] o nene 1 
complied directl7.t....... 
Obſerving him intently, I think1 en ſaw 
| ſo truly venerable and ſo expreflive a counte- 
_nance.. With the pear of gratitude gliſtening. 
in his ye, the ſmile | of eomplacency on his 
lips, and a heart overflowing with the milk of 
humanity, he thus addreſſed me: 
Tou have, Sir, at the immediate riſk of 
| your own, preſerved a life of very little im- 
Portance, for which. action, however merito- 
rjous, - very ſcanty. thanks are due to you, 
But your diſintereſted conduct, to which: I 
was an admiring; eye-witneſy þ has n ms 
with enthuſiaſtic rapture; '-. +1 1 ft oo! 24s 
_AllT have is yours, and tho my property 
is s by no means inconſiderable, were it infi- 
nitely more, I ſhould'eſteem it an inconſider- 
able trifle as a reward of ſuch intrinſic merit. 
L TT, | 
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Pſhaw, aid I, I have done nothing more e than 
+ I ought to do. 7.8 PP: +46 
By your g., Sir, replied he i in Englich, 
I fancy you are an Engliſhman. I am not 
paw . of my country. I amr att Englich- 


a enki to be aſhamed of v 
Now, my Lord, as you already well Know 
what a clever fellow Lam, I ſhall ſay nothing 
more of what paſſed between us till my arri- 
val at the houſe of this Jew! Ves, 


my Lord, do not ſtart, nor have reccurſe to 


your ſnuff. box. I have far greater wonders 
in ſtore for you. At the houſe of this Jew I 
now am, and in all probabiliey m. ſhall there's re- 
main as long as I live. : 

To draw the character of this great lh 
good man, is far beyond my abilities. 

A few feint evaneſcent ſketches are all vou 
muſt pee i in the next. 5 


— 


Nor, Sir, will your obuntry ever HATE 


ers Ut, i on SALTS Ay 13 
CHAP. XVII. 
4 Latter to Lord M. 


. My Lord. 
HE acceſs I have obtained to the 1 
able treaſury of ſeience before alluded to, 
is entirely owing to an advantage which no 
other traveller has hitherto availed himſelf of, 
if it were in his power. I mean that of being 
able to elaim the honour of proving myſelf a 
free and accepted Maſon. As your Lordſhip. 
is a brother, I need ſcarcely hint the requeſt, 
that my future communications may be de- 
ſtroyed, ox at leaſt carefully preſerved from 
falling into any other hands. 4 
Phtharras, ſhortly after our acquaintance, 
diſcovered my maſonic abilities, at which he 
expreſſed the moſt unbounded tranſports. 
Now, ſays he, we ſhall be able to hold a 
Maſter's Lodge; a privilege my friend and I 
have ſo ardently, tho' in vain, ſighed for theſe 
many years. My brother . will rejoice 
4 with 
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with me. Tho' a man of ſingular modeſty, 
he is, I believe, one of the beſt and greateſt 
philoſophers on the face of the globe. 
With the ſtrongeſt natural abilities, he has 
ſpared no pains or expence to acquire all the 
learning of the ancient Egyptians, from whom 
all the arts and ſciences took their beginning. 
He has diſcovered many which have been long 
loſt, and are ſtill deemed irrecoverable by the 
reſt of mankind. He ſhall ſpeak for himſelf. 
We ſpend every evening alternately at each 
others houſe. He was a prieſt of Oſiris, but 
it is more than forty years ſince he has de- 
clined all prieſtly exerciſe. He is. tenaciouſly 
attached to ſtudy, retirement, and privacy. 
With a competent patrimony, he reſides at his 
elegant villa, about three furlongs from mine. 
He viſits no perſon but me; yet he is revered 
by all the neighbourhood. This 1s not my 
caſe, though I have taken all poſſible, and per- 
haps too much pains to ingratiate myſelf into 
their favour. | 
Cnephen expreſſed as much joy as the Jew 
ar * at 
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meeting with a brother Maſon, tho his joy was Ml i 
more temperate and cliaſtiſed. As every Ma-! 
ſon, ſaid he, muſt be a uſeful member of ſo- I 

ciety, what is your profeſſion? I told him, 2 t 
Phy fician, at which he ſeemed much pleaſed. 
Now, my Lord, your friend bids you fare-if i 
wel, as his future letters will contain nothing a 
more than the ſubſtance of what paſſed in con © 
verſation with the two moſt extraordinary mein 
in the known world. At our firſt aſſemblin n 
as a lodge, Cnephen was requeſted to give i t! 
lecture on the origin, nature, and progreſs tt 
maaſonry, with the moſt important anecdote tc 
relative to the ſociety. With this he readily 
complied, and nearly to the beſt of my reco m 
lection in the following manner. th 
v. 
CHAP. XVIII th 
Lecture on Maſonry : Shewing how they wer lu 


perſecuted by CAMBYSIs, the Perſian Mc 
nareh, when he conquered Egypt. 


HE Society of Maſons was firſt formed i 


Egypt, the mother and nurſe of arts and 
ſciences, where they all originated. 
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This ſeems no more than natural, for the 
probability 18 very great that Egypt was the 
firſt land which emerged from the ocean, and 
is conſequently the oldeſt country in the world. 
Moſes, who was by no means friendly to the 
Egyptians, yet ingenuouſly acknowledges that 
they were the wiſeſt people on the earth. 

From the earlieſt ages, the aſcent to which 
it is impoſſible to reach, as men diſcovered 
any art, or improved any ſcience; (in a ſtate 
of ſociety) they felt the neceſſity of commu- 
nicating them for their own ſakes, that they 


might be ſupported and aſſiſted. To promote 


their lucrative views, it was alſo neceſſary, 
that ſuch communications ſhould be confined 
to as few in number as poſſible. 

It was unavoidably requiſite, that every 
member of the ſociety ſhould be laid under 
the moſt ſolemn obligation to preſerve the 
various depoſits intruſted to him from all 
thoſe who were not entitled to ſimilar emo- 
luments. | | 
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"ata architecture was of the higheſt coriſe. 
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quence to mankind, with reſpect to utility, 
convenience, and magnificence, the Maſons 


were the only perſons to be applied to on this 


account. No other perſons were capable of 


planning or erecting edifices adapted to ule 


fulneſs or ſplendor. a 
It is remarkable, that theſe philoſophers, i in 
every age and every nation, diſtinguiſhed them- 


ſelves by the appellation which in all ages ſig- 


nifies a Maſon. It is true that every fellow- 
craft, before he, obtained the dignity of a 
Maſter-Maſon, muſt have made great prof. 
ciency in grammar, logic, rhetoric, arithme. 


tic, geometry, muſic, and aſtronomy. 


The maſons had long confined all the ſci. 
ences within the limits of their own fraternity, 


till they admitted amongſt them thoſe travel- 


ling Greek philoſophers, who viſited Egypt 


in ſearch of knowledge. They indeed were 
not very ſcrupulous in purſuing the means of 


obtaining ſcience by any ſacrifice, nor leſs nice 
or conſciencious in divulging thoſe ſecrets 
which 
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were under the nn obligation imparted 
to them. 

Euclid firſt made public alt he had learned 
of geometry : The higher part of the mathe- 
matics he had not acquired. The application 
of this ſcience to the meaſurement of land, 
building, and various other arts, was ſo obvi- 
ous, that many ingenious Greeks availed 
themſelves of it, to the no ſmall detriment of 
the Maſons. 

This, as it was the firſt, was the ſevereſt 

blow our ſociety ever felt. 
Some of them to this day aſſert, and ſe- 
riouſly too, that the extraordinary death of 
this apoſtate, was a judgment on him for the 
breach of his obligation: an eagle, miſtaking 
his bald head for a ſtone, having dropped a 
tortoiſe on it to cruſh the ſhell. 

Pythagoras reſided more years in Egypt 
than any other Grecian philoſopher. On his 
return he enjoined a three years inviolable 
ſilence on all his pupils. He revealed to his 
countrymen ſeveral of the ſecrets of Maſons, 


VIZ, 
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viz. The ſeven different tints of the colorifie 
principle ; the ſeven tones in muſic, and the 
true ſyſtem of aſtronomy, which placed the 
ſun in the centre; the eight revolving planets 
with their attendants ; the advent of comets, 
from one ſyſtem to another, of which each 
tar is a central ſun, _ 
Not being furniſhed with inſtruments ca- 
pable of diſcovering the two moſt diſtant pla- 
nets beyond the orbit of Saturn, his aſtrono- 
my was turned into ridicule, by a people 


whoſe natural frivolity gave them a diſguſt to 
fſtrong thinking, and whoſe vanity precluded 


cloſe and ſevere examination of imported eru- 
dition. His ſchool fell into diſrepute, and he 
himſelf into neglect, tho' one of the beſt in- 
formed, and perhaps the wiſeſt of all mw 
philoſophers. 
Ariſtotle ſtudied grammar, logic, rhetoric, 
natural philoſophy, metaphyſics, and ſome 
other ſciences among the Egyptian Maſons, 
He conveyed a fund of knowledge to man- 
kind which he had no right to communicate. 
Much 
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Much indeed of what he learned he has miſ- 
placed and disfigured in his writings. He has 
miſrepreſented ſome of their fineſt ſentiments, 
not ſo much for want of judgment as taſte ; 
partly eg to 2 his . and partly 
from vanity. 

Of all the Grecian philoſophers who viſited 
Egypt, and had the honour of being admitted 
among the Maſons, (which by the way they 
carefully concealed) the moſt diſingenuous was 
Plato. The ſciences of theology, ethics, and 
metaphyſics, were his peculiar favourites. ; 

Whether from ſome regard to the ſacredneſs 
of his obligation, or whether it was to adapt his 
doctrines to the taſte. of a volatile peeple, he 
has ſo haſhed and frittered thoſe things which 
he learned, ſo diſguiſed, mangled, and involved 
them, that it would almoſt puzzle a Maſon to 
ſeparate the grain from the chaff, in the con- 
fuſed maſs of his various treatiſes. A few 
Maſonic jewels ſparkle among them. 
The Maſons did not ſuffer only from trea- 

cherous brethren; they felt the cruelleſt ſtrokes 

8 : from 
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from the iron hand of power, which FRI to 
have been exerted for their protection and ſe- 
curity. Cambyſes, the Perſian Monarch, made 
a complete conqueſt of Egypt. 

He ſternly demanded an account of their 
maſonic doctrines; but on refuſal, without his 
ſubmiſſion to the uſual ceremonies of obliga- 
tion, this haughty prince, with his wonted ti- 
merity, reſolved on the total extermination of 
the Maſons. 

Fierce and implacable, he deſtroyed all thoſe 
that were aſſembled, burned their lodges, and 
facrificed every individual of them that could 
be met with. A conſiderable number of our 
brethren had ſufficient courage and conduct 
| (what might not ſuch men perform!) to emi- 
grate to an oaſis, about three hundred leagues | 
diſtant from hence. 5 

An oaſis, of which there are ſeveral in 
Africa, is a fort of ifland in the midſt of burn- 
ing ſands, 

This is abont fourſcore leagues, or two hun- 
dred and forty miles in length, and ſixty in 
2 breadth ; 
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breadth, abouading with every neceſlary and 
convenience of life; the rivers loſe themſelves 
in the ſands, while every vegetable and ani- 
mal is. to be met with chat can be found on 
the reſt of the globe. | 

It was jobalfted. by in fow latidgent nil 
fuiple: people who received the Maſons with 
open arms. The arts and ſciences are there 
till eultivated to the higheſt perfection. There, 
and there only, remains all the knowledge and 
learning of the ancient world of Maſons, © 

Cambyſes ſent an army of ſeveuty thouſand 
men to purſue and deſtroy them. This army 
were all buried in a whirlwind of fand. 

He ſent a ſecond more diene which 
ſhared the fame fate. 

Itis ſaid, that ſome Maſons, ct, were 
employed as guides, who knew when and 
where thoſe violent guſts ariſe, and volunta- 
rily ſacrificed themſelves for the preſerration 
of their! brethren. 


Pd Camboſes 
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| Cambyſes rate a third arty! for the: ſame' | 
parpatd; determined 40 lead it himſelf his | 

er d the project. 
Tpheſe facts are all well known and atteſted 
by Aſiatic hiſtorians. From that day to this 
no one has ever viſited chis oaſis, except Alex- 

ander the ac wr and a few e 
lower s. 

Alexander loft the Sealed pi part of his ple 
ple; and ſuffered incredible hardſhips:himſelf 
before he reached this oaſis. What was an 
Alexander not equal to? He was highly pleaſed 
with his entertainment there, and they taught 
their royal viſitor to return in ſafety. Tho 
it is next to impoſſible to arrive there, it is 
ſeldom more than thirty. or forty years that 
a few do not venture to viſit Egypt, yet no 
one attempts (cho' he longs i in vain) to re- 
turn. Among the laſt who came from thence 
my grandfather was one of ſeven. - 

Of the ſcattered remains of the Maſons, 


fome emigrated to the aft, and ſettled in 
China. 


\ 
\ . f 
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China. Some wandered into l patu- 
cularly the northern parts, ho aſſumed the 
name of Druids. Theſe ſtill retained their 


unalterable attachment to maſonry. and: ſe- i 
crecy, and never committed any of their 


knowledge to writing. They have Indeed 
left many aſtoniſhing inſtances of it behind 
them in the erection of eir Stone calendar. 
The æra of their fabrication may be eaſily aſ- 
certained by calculating the preciſſion of the 


x equinoxes ; their {kill 1 in n is diſ- | 
K played in them. 

y Theſe are as falfeby-wa-foplidhly- termed by P 
1 Europeans, druidical temples. Vou well know, | 
8 my brethren, that nothing was more repug- | 
r nant to their religious principles than to wor- | 
6 ſhip the Deity in any cheiropoitic image. il 
Gs The preſent European lodges, of Maſons, 1 
J am informed by. our brother Phtharras, are | 438 
1 dwindled into mere convivial aſſemblies. 80 


far from eagerly purſuing ſcience, and by 


Stonehenge, Staunton Drew, Ke. 
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. CHAP. XX. 
The Life of 1 PUTHARRAS, d 
My Lord, bt n 7:14 an or 


"HIS great and good man is the dy: ſon 
of an eminent Jew merchant, who re- 
 fided at Cairo, and traded to moſt parts of 


the RIO globe, He acquired an im- 
| menſe 
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menſe fortune, whichi, for obvious reaſons, he 
ſuffered no one to be privy to but his ſon, 
Feeling and lamenting the deficiency of his- 
own education, he determined to give his 
ſon as liberal a one as he was capable of ob- 
taining. He was ſtrongly attached to learned 
men, and received the higheſt pleaſure from 
liberal diſquiſitions | and ſcientific refearches. 
He felt the moſt exquiſite pain from his irre- 
parable want of previous knowledge. 

Of the neceflity of this he was truly ſen- 
ſible, and that he was frequently led into er- 
roneous concluſions for want of that educa- 
tion which was irremediable. He therefore 
placed his ſon under the tuition of a learned 
Jewiſh Rabbi, who taught him the dead, 'and 
ſome living languages, as paths to the temple 

of ſcience... He took infinite pains himſelf to 


n imbrue his young mind with the deepeſt tinc- 
e- ture of the dignity, importance, and divine 
f origin of the Jewiſh religion, 


1- | DA Thus, 
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| Thus prepared and equipped, pee 
Phibanias (for that is my friend's name) at 
the age of fourteen, was ſent to Padua with - 
the Rabbi for his mentor and governor. He 
was charged to conceal his religion and name. 
Here he ſtudied four years, keeping in prac- 
tice all the ſeverities of his en in _ 
vate with his coadju tor. h edi 
| From thence he proceeded to Leyden, 
where he remained for two years. Young 
as he was, his thirſt after knowledge was in- 
ſatiable. He then repaired to Paris, where 
he ſpent another year. From thence he went 
to Oxford, was matriculated at Lincoln col- 
lege, but paſſed the chief of his tans bn: on, 
Bodleian library. re 07 0177 00. Lee. 
He is, in the ſtricteſt ſenſe of the 6 a 
ellas librorim. - Before the year was ex- 
pired after his ſettlement here,; his Jewiſh 
tutor died. .--Soon after; this he went to 
London, where he continued for three years. 
He was then called back to Egypt by his fa- 
4 


—— 
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ther, Web nne own! declenſion, and died 
about eighteen months after his ſon's return. 
Soon after his Hther's deceaſe, be (partly 
from the: neceſſity of buſineſs, to finiſſi the 
mereantile tranſactions of his father, though 
principally for the äinveſtigation, of know- 
ledge; aid to mark the manners: af men) tra- 
velled through the Eaſt, Turkey in Aſia, 
Hindoſtan, and China. He alſo viſited Su- | 
matra, Japan, and ſeveral iſlands in the 
Southern Seas. In this improving tour he 
ou fifteen years. | | 

Then returning to his native city, he built 
this villa; with a view of dedicating the re- 
mainder of his life to contemplation and 
friendſhip. Here he has now relided for 
twenty-three years, never ſo well pleaſed as 
when in converſe with a very old Egyptian 
philoſopher, who lives in a beautiful villa, 
about half an Engliſh mile diſtant. from his 
own. 


His 
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110 babitation is ſituated upon 2455 
ſpores Ay upon. the ſurface of the globe. 
Without the appearance uf pomp, Which 
would be dangerous, or even of plenty; he 
is furniſhed within his own domain; with 
all the neceſſaries as well as conveniences of 
fe; I might add, with all its deſirables and 
 elegancies. He has a royal library, with 
every philoſophical, mechanical, and mathe- 
matical inftrument ; ſuch an apparatus as an 
European can form no idea of, of which * 
hereafter. 

The natural abilities of this n man are bn 
derful indeed. Hi genius piercing and e 
alted, not inferior to a Newton's. - His taſte 
is truly exquiſite, particularly for claſſical 
learning, of which he is extremely fond. 
His critical acumen is nice and penetrating. 
He is alive td the ſlighteſt fault or blemiſh of 

an author, 


He 


He ſees immediately, and is ſtruck with the 
fine ſenſe of thoſe writers, which is indiſcern- 
able to the generality of learned men. Ho- 


race is his greateſt favourite. There are very 


few Engliſh writers to whom he is a ſtranger. 
But, for brilliancy of imagination, con- 
ciſeneſs of expreſſion; harmony of numbers, 
and correctneſs, he ſays, no one is comparable 
to Pope. In fact, he has more humanity, 


more milk i neſs of human nature, and finer 


feelings of the heart, than any man [I ever 
met with. | 

An inſtance of diſintereſted benevolence 
will agitate his whole frame with inexpreſſi- 
ble ſenſations. He feels a peculiar tender- 


neſs for the whole animal creation, and can- 


not ſuppreſs his uneaſineſs at the fight of a 
mouſe under the talons of a grimalkin.—I 
am called away in a little hurry, and can 


therefore only add, that excepting the abſence |, 


of pigmeat, there is no man feels fewer wants 


than your Lordſhip's ſincere friend, 
Z C. V. 


— en ˙˖ oh Oe 
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r HAF. XX. 


22 on the Archited of the Uni rue 


My "ny 


OR the future I ſhall not diſcriminate that 

which paſſed, or ſhall paſs, between us, in 
or out of a lodge, only tranſmitting to your 
Lordſhip an account of what has occurred in 
our various converſations. | 

The laſt time we met, Phtharras was re- 
queſted to deliver his ſentiments on the grand 
Archite& of the univerſe; on which he ad- 
dreſſed us, to the beſt of my remembrance, i in 
the ſubſequent terms. 

My brother Cnephen, who is ſo r my 
ſuperior i in mathematical erudition, has juſtly 
obſerved, that by reaſoning from axioms, 
which we are already certain of, by gradual 

| and 


le 
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and irrefragable proceſs, we attain the know- 


ledge of undeniable truths, which we neither 
did know, nor-by any other means could pol- 
ſibly acquire the knowledge of. 

This irrefrangible concatenation of argu- 
ments is the glory of a philoſopher, and will 
continue permanent and unalterable until the 
deſtruction (if ever it uin of the material 
ſyſtem. | 1 
It ſeems to be one of the moſt unaccount- 
able things in nature, that the reptile man, 
ſo totally unqualified for ſuch inveſtigations, 
ſhould feel a ſtrong impulſe - to acquire ſonie 
knowledge of his Creator. This impulſe is 
particularly vigorous in thoſe who are accu- 
ſtomed to the habit of ſtrong thinking, yet to 
fuch perſons the vanity of all theſe futilous 
and impotent attempts are moſt apparent. 
What philoſophy, from the loweſt, meaneſt 
beginnings, has been able to achieve, I will 
now endeavour to diſplay : to ſhew how far 
22 ſhe 
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the has been able to wount with hernia: 
certainty and preciſion. | 
I) Vbe name of God I eo ines aniacdes 
ſaid he, without tremulous ęeeſtaſy. Indeed 
brother Hakim, nothing ever ſbocked me ſo 
much as the unwarrantable and wanton frees 
doms your-countrymen'take with that awful 
name. Here he pauſed for ſome time: (In; | 
the mean while I beg leave to inform your 
| Lordſhip, that Hakim Ggnifies a phyſician or 
doctor, and alo:/he ige man.) New take 
our haſty pinck.] He proceeded with a 

| indeſcribable ſplendour of countenance. ' We 
ice, ſays he, in the rolling worlds around us, 
ſuch exertions of power as to carry ĩtamediate 
conviction that ſuch power is illimitable. 
We behold, in the vegetable creation and 
their 2 diſplays of bound- 
| lefs wiſdom. In the proviſion for all the vas | 
rious tribes of animals and their perpetual in- 
creaſe, intelligence and goodnefs are ſufficiently 
prominent, It myſt be confeſſed, that perfect 
| | goodneſs 
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power and perfect wiſdom. The greateſt, | 
part of animals are under the indiſpenſible ne 
ceſſity of murdering and devouring one ano- 
ther. This ſeems inconſiſtent with perfect 
goodneſs. I. ſhall endeavour oh arch 0 
this ia a more proper place, | 0 
Led by theſe early and ndubitable Tales 
ples, demonſtrable to every thinking man, the 
philoſopher draw the following juſt and in- 
expugnable.concluſions; which thoſe, worse 
not willing to endure the pain of ſevere thinks _ 
ing, may ſafely receive on' truſt, viz.—That f 
an immaterial being exiſts, independent, with - 
out beginning ox end. That there is no other 
immaterial being. That he is ſelf-exiſtent, 
entirely incomprehenſible, and that it is abſo- 
lutely impoſſible that we, who are formed of 
matter, can entertain the lighteſt idea, or the 
ſmalleſt. conception. of him. Our utmoſt 
knowledge of him is abſtracted ignorance ; it 
"om «ally: in negatives. When we lay 
he 
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he is poſſeſſed of perfect power, i . 
goodneſs; this amounts to no mare than that 
-he is not |imperfe&, not feeble, not fluctu- 
ating, not malevolent. Had it been neceſ- 
ſary that man ſhould have known any thing 
of his Creator, he would have been endowed. 
with other faculties than thoſe he poſſeſſes. 
Perhaps it may not be practicable tqconvey 
any knowledge of himſelf: to a created being 
in the higheſt ſtate of exaltation. So im- 
menſe the chaſm neee Mien 
cence ?? e Ogre anhin 101 
How truly ridiculous are all the DOE 
hich have been made by the belt and wiſeſt 
men of all nations to conceive of a deity? In 
what manner have they expreſſed thoſe 
thoughts? By thinking him e e ſuch a 
one as themſelves. 
Man juſtly appreciates the invaluable ſens 
of ſeeing :- God therefore muſt have an all- 
ſeeing eye, that enabled men to ſubjugate-all 
the reſt of the animal creation : to God there- 
org 
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fore is aſcribed a ſtrong hand and out-ſtretched 
arm to deal vengeance on his foes; that is, all 
thoſe who are ſo unfortunate as to think diffe- 
rently from the deſcribers in religion or faith. 

The tongue of man is his glory: God mit 
ſpeak in thunder to ſcare the human race. 
Man has feet to convey him from place to 
place ; the footſteps of the Deity are in deep 
waters! Such puerile deſcriptions are too in- 
ſignificant to claim the obſervation of a phi- 
loſopher, if they did not carry ſufficient con- 
viction of the total ignorance and incapacity 
of man to think of God. Were our fellow 


animals to deliver their ſentiments of him, 


being drawn from ſimilar ſources, they would 
be equally oppoſite. The ſheep would pour- 
tray him as. meek and patient. The lion as 


boiſterous, noiſy, and ferocious. The bee 
as buſy, active, and induſtrious. The crow 
as vigilant; and the ant as parſimonious. 
Would not any one of zheir pictures be a 
likeneſs as ſtriking, and their obſervations 
' equally 
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2 equally appliesbie and juſt with thoſe of the 
Buman race. The expreſſion of your coun- 


the ſenſorium of the Deity, though moſt ſu- 
blime, is yet equally as abſurd as any one 
mentioned: 

Mankind have been juſt as happy (and as 


wiſe). in beſtowing their own good qualities 


bn the Supreme as attributes: There is an 
expreflion commonly uſed by writers on the 
attributes (as they. are whimſically called) 
which always ſtrikes me with horror, viz. the 
nature of God: it is the rankeſt blaſphemy: 
The God of Nature is indeed proper, as he is 
the Author of Nature, and- all. her powers: 
We may examine the nature of a dog or 
monkey: to dare apply that word to the ſelf- 
exiſtent Being is unpardonable folly, arro- 
gance, and impiety. The ignorance and in- 
ſolence of men is no leſs conſpicuous in their 


** of attributes to the Great Unknown. 
8 ris 


tryman, brother Hakim, who was a moſt ex- 
cellent philoſopher, (Newton) that ſpace is 
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Nothing is more amiable W | 
virtue, nothing more eſtimable than — 
Theſe are relative to human conduct. | 

But, are the moſt moral part of mankind 
the moſt happy? ſo far from it, the fineſt 
moral qualities ſubje& the poſſeſſor to the eru- 
elleſt ſufferings, Are the immoral imme- 
diately, and without impunity, puniſhed? 
The God of every man is different from 
his neighbour's : according to his temper and 
diſpoſition, in prejudice of education, acquired 
in his youth, it is a God of his teacher's for- 
mation, Some men's notions reprefents him 
as a ſtern inexorable tyrant, a lord of hoſts, 
who took pleaſure in the fight of embattled 
armies, who taught their fingers'to fight, and 
ed them on in all the pomp of war to deſtroy 
ind maſſacre each other. When they ſacked 
city, bleſſed is he, [ſays the holy prophet in 
he name of the Lord] who taketh their little 
nes and daſheth out their brains againſt the 

Aa ſtones, 


n 
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ſtones. Equally juſt was the picture of the 
laſcivious Jupiter, or the jolly Bacchus, 
Such alſo is the Chriſtian God, who re- 
ceives no ſatisfaction but from the mortifica- 
tions, voluntary ne and miſeries of his 
creatures. 

They can only: leaſe him by diſpleaſing 
thediſelets; by eating that which they do not 
like; or by total abſtinence, which is belt d 
all. Highly meritorious it is to abſtain from 
all commerce with the other ſex, leſt they 
ſhould wickedly indulge any ſenſual why 
fication. | 

There is no 2 of reciting or deb th 
follies and vanity: of the human race. Yet 
man, though born like the wild aſs's co 
would know as God. | - 4 

There is no truth we can attain a mor 
certain knowledge ot than the exiſtence of at 
immaterial, perfect, and immutable being. 

It is allo as certain, that all the powers 
man are inadequate to the conception of thi 
leaf 
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leaſt, the flighteſt ſhadow of 1 knowledge 
_ reſpeQting him. | 


We can only was in Glent acting All 
the religion of maſons conſiſts, as ye well 
know; in one word Oratitude to . Great 

dane. | 


1 am, 5 
My Lord, 
Your's ſincerely, | 


- CHAP. XXI. 
My Lied; Te , 
OUR Lordſhip's Peet“ gave me ** 5 


higtieſt ſatisfaction. In ſtrong thinking 
and elegance of expreſſion, I cheerfully ac- 
knowledge your Lordſhip's ſuperiority. In 
quickneſs of diſcernment and exquiſiteneſs of 
taſte, I ſhall not readily yield the palm. I 
often heave a ſigh for your Lordſhip's pre- 
ſence : As that is not poſſible, I muſt intreat, 
2 I really 
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I really have the utmoſt need of, your Lad 
_ ſhip's affiſtance. Cnephen and Phtharras had 
each of them ſome notion of divine miſſion | 
of particular perſons, previous to their mutual | | 
conferences and: diſputatious. Cnephen fur- 

rendered Oſiris in exchange for Moſes; Da- 
vid and Solomon were (I think unjuſtly) 
given up for Itis and Orus. Cnephen ſup- 
ported the caufe of the elder: Hermes, with 
a ſeeming inextinguiſhable ardor, contending 
for the impoffibility of ſueh wiſdom being ac- 
quired without preternatural communication. 
Phtharras, ofter batteling it for many days, 
obliged them to decamp, not without the ac- 
companiment of his un four greater and 
twelve minor prophets. And you. No, 
my Lord, I am ſtill unſhaken in my Chriſtian 
faith. I told them jocularly,.they reminded 
me of the Roman triumvirate, who were at 
an entire, ſtand while each attempted to pre- 
ſerve his friend: but on giving up all their re- 
ſpective friends and relations, furniſhed out a 
very decent proſcription and carnage. 


R 


OS. 
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| o they both reject the notion of 3 in- 5 
ſpiration, I have extorted a frank confeflion - 


from them, that for amiableneſs and reſpect- 
ability of character, no one ever equalled the 


| founder of the Chriſtian religion. Such is 
their eandor, that with reaſon on my fide, Þ 
am not without hopes ef bringing. them to 


embrace the Chriſtian faith. To this end, 


with equal ardour and ſincerity, E beg your 


Lordſhip's affiftance. There is nd one o 
earth more able to. ſupport me in defence. of 


Chriſtianity againſt two of the moſt acute 
reaſoners in the world. They ſee inſtanta- 
neouſly the ſlighteſt flaw, in a link of the rea- 


ſoning chain. I confeſs they have raiſed ſome, 
doubts. A mind in a doubtful ſtate is on an 
inclined plane contiguous to infidelity. More 
of this e. | 


Lang 1 ob 


Yours ſincerely; 
C. V. 
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+ CHAP. XXIL 
E: begue, 5 Laure on the Sener 7 the Earth, 
A 1 Ware | 


My Lord, 


SHALL. now preſent your Lorddip with 

a delicious morceau of the maſonic 1 
my of nature. | | 

Our brethren, (meaning free maſons) ſays 
Cnephen, i in their frequent meetings, commu- 
nicated to each other all their reſpective ac- 
quirements of ſcience, when confirmed by 
experiments, or proved by irrefragable argu- 
ments. As they poſſeſſed all the learning of 
the world, they proceeded on the firmeſt foun- 
dations, aſcending gradually from the loweſt 
"beginnings till they arrived at the diſcovery 
| of the great Architect of the univerſe; an im- 

3h . material 
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material ſelf-exiſtent Being, of whom OY 


can be known. 
This unbroken ſcale Was hs a of a 


great number of centuries, a contracted plan 


of which I am now going to lay before you, 
beginning inverſely, where they terminated, 
their inquiries. . 
proofs, if called upon for any PEER gl 
may ſeem objectionable. ,- 

The Being of all beings (ſays he) firſt cre- 


ated ſpace in a manner wholly inconceivable 
by us, He then furniſhed-it with the firſt 


element of all material beings, pure uncon- 
taminated air. His next production was the 
phlogiſtic element: theſe; two combined, 
formed light. The third element, which 
ſeems to be as univerſally diffuſed through 
ſpace as light, is the vitriolic acid. Theſe are 
the principles from which all other matter was 
fabricated. On theſe the Deity impreſſed a 
continual, inceſſant, and endleſs motion. This 
moving power, commonly called Nature, is 

com- 
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| communkened tb. every 


from whhtever eka combinations formed, 


and in no ſtate can never ceaſe for a moment 
with dut annihilation. When pure ait is con- 


denſed by the pale nnen water hes 


the reſult. 4s 
This globe ids which we 8 


was originally nothing more than a maſs of 


water. To ny" the OP in this ane 
45195 46th . | 


eee eee 


were produced, a ſuſficiency of the phlogiſtic 
principle, (the matter both of light and heat) 
was confined to the central ſun, to wheel 
round his axis: the watery globes rolled round 
theirs, impelled by centripetal motion, and pre- 
vented erring from their eliptical courſe by 
the projectile force of that all- powerful Being, 
which r motion on every conſtituent 


atom. 1 035 N 
To Gor cnifeivis to ths tl of 


- that planet in which we are moſt intereſted ; 


' the 
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the next procedure of kreatioe Power was to 
fill this world of waters with animal inhabi- 
tants, to provide destruction and ne uur 
the profuſeſt manner. | 
From tlie furious motion and dee len, 
power of ſtormy winds, the perpetual agita- 
tion and juſtling of the waters and the cen- 


trifugal efforts of the globe, the bones, ſhells, 


and other excrentitious parts of 'fiſh' were 
thrown to the ſurface: From theſe originated 
all the infinitely various combinations of ſub- 
ſtances which now appear on the earth.” 
The calcareous matter was firſt held in 1 
Jution by the zrial acid; this being more pon- * 
derous than air, deſcended from it; and ming- 
ling with water, ſuſpended its earth. If it 
met with any other matter to which it had a 
ſtronger affiance, it deſerted the ſalited maſs. 


Hence rocks aroſe, earth, marble, ſtones, &c. 


From the mingled zoophytes madrepores, fiſh, 
and putrefied' vegetables in the ſea, with the 
moving elements; aroſe all the combined ſub- 

| B b ſtances 


. 
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ſtances in nature. That vegetable ſubſtancy n 
abbhad at the bettom of the ſea, in ſhalloy f 
vater here earth was already formed, is evi- ; 

dent from thoſe fiſh which are always found , 
feeding at the bottom on viſible graſſes, where Wl * 
there is no great depth of water, as turtles in e 

1 T0 eee and whales in the cold climates. Wl » 
As there is ſo much folid ſubſtance that p 

riſes not quite to the ſurface, ſo there mull c 

be much-thrown up entirely beyond it. The 
phlogiſtie principle, rouſed by the energetic a 

impulſe: of inceſſant motion, will burſt in. 
flames, and produce volcanos. Hence aroſe f ir 

iſlands, mountains,.and maſſes of all deſcrip 1- 

tions. Earth now appears with the effects «Ml v 

all the various combinations formed by Na- 1 

ture's motive power. It is from hence eaſiſi y 

to account for the manner in which all mine. is 

rals and metallic ſubſtances were formed 1 

Even the diamond from its watery drop; tho t 


needleſs to you brothers, who are ſo well ac- 
quainted with chemiſtry, _ 
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The firſt luud that appeared, we have all the 
reaſon in the world to think was Egypt; and 
the conſequent continent of Africa. We know 
from indiſputable documents, that Egypt was 
immenſely populous for ſome thouſands: of 
years before Aſia emerged from the ocean. 
'Tis ſuppoſed that earth being porus, is mix- 
ed with air. Says Cnephen, Lbeg the favour 
of brother Phtharras, as it pertains to his de- 
partment, to convey to us an account of the 
commencement of Aſia. | 

To this the candid Jew, Phtharras, with in- 
expreſſible benignityin his avful countenance, 
replied, our brother Cnephen's veracity is un- 
impeachable. He afferts nothing at random. 
He is too cautious to utter a ſingle ſentence, 
without demonſtrative proofs at hand, if called 
upon: Theſe, brother Hakim, (meaning me) 
you may receive from him at pleaſure. There 
is nothing excites my admiration more than 
the cloſeneſs of his reaſoning, owing to his at- 
109 tachment to the mathematics. His bold de- 

Bb: *'  elarationy, 
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clarations; which ſeem at firſt bluſh unfounded, 


we are ſurpriſed to find him capable of ſocaſil 
and invincibly maintaining. For my own 


part; conſcious: of my on inferiority in pro. 
found ratiocination, I ſhall deliver my ſenti- 
ments with the utmoſt warineſs, and if in any 
thing erraneous, expect that he will imme- 


diately interrupt and ſet me right. Truth 

we would not lpſe fight of for a moment ; i 

is an object deareſt to a Maſon's heart. 
About the time, ſays Phtharras, that the 


_ iſthmus of Suez was thrown up, Aſia, as it iz 


now called, gradually emerged from the ſea, 
But before I proceed, I mult beg leave to re- 
mark, as our brother Cnephen continued not 
his recital to that epocha, that though the 
buſy. hand of Nature can form every material 
ſubſtance we behold, by uninterrupted mo- 
tion, yet it is far-beyond her power to frame 
a ſingle en 7 whether en ot 


animal, 2 


port, and determine them to that place where : 


r 
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The firſt cauſe only could create a mould 


of any plant or tree, with a reſervoir to con- 
tain thoſe particles neceſſary for its qwn ſup- 


the miniature ſeed is formed, whereby its ſuc» 
ceſſion might be copiouſly- and RO 
maintained, 

When dry land appeared, as our epi 


| Moſes truly obſerved, the'interference of the 


Deity was indiſpenſibly neceſſary, | 
His Hiſtory of the Creation is certainly jinll; 


which he acquired of the -Egyptian TY 


not 85 a divine afflatus, 
God then, ſays he, clothed the ſurfhct af 


the earth with whatever vegetables he thought 
fit to make. The moulds being completed 


were ſoon filled by the motive power, the re- 
dundant atoms caſt off from every part to 
form a ſeed from which the ſaid power, by 
enlongating its fibres, increaſing its bulk, and 


developing its form, could re- produce an in- 


variable ſucceſſion of umilar r plange to-all eter- 
nity, 


„„ rb 
I: is true, every leaf is diffimilar, every 
part 18 n yet the whole is exactly 


alike. ature is a blind though admirable 
artiſt; She muſt adjuſt vhatever particles firſt 


unit. She performs her buſineſs with unre- 
mitted vigour and inceſſant ſedulity. To pre 
pare a mould, exceeds her utmoſt power: 2 
When prepared, ſhe can fill and perpetuate | 
it. Her works are not perfect; they necef- 
farily | vary, as-I before obſerved. Not two 
leaves on the ſame tree, or in the faine roſe, 
are preciſely alike : Yet we can diſcriminate 
each tree, or each roſe, from every other fimi- | 
lar ſpecies. 
It is ſuppoſed that the vegetable ſyſtem was 
finiſhed many thouſands of years before any 
animal was produced. Moſes uſes a definite 
ume (as day, or ſeven days) for an indefinite 
one: A cuſtom common with all the Eaſtern 
writers. His account of the formation of ani- 
mals is as e as juſt. For this the 
. Creator's 
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obtrude themſelves, however untractable or 
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Creator $ power muſt have been manifeſted, 
He only could frame a proper mould, diſtinct 
and complete in itſelf, ſubject to the law of 
elective attraction, marked with indelible : im- 
preſſions, invincibly impelled to exert them, 
with the power of Increaling dsh * 
duction. riet 

Moſes is miſiakenly fuppoſed to give a 
| ſketch of the whole creation. Nothing was 
farther from his intention, So far from al- 
luding to, or giving a view of all the works 
of God, he does not even compriſe this ſy- 
ſtem. He confines himſelf to this globe only, 
and with reſpect to animals, his recital is 
merely local. 

Soon after the appearance of the ithraus, 
which reſtored the communication between 
Africa and Aſia, the firſt Aſiatic pair of hu- 
man beings were extremely populous previous 
to this period, as may be eaſily demonſtrated. 
Among thouſands of ſtone pillars loaded with 
hieroglyphics, there is one about ſix leagues 

diſtance 
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diſtance em hence, ed by Seth thi fon 
of Adam, with an account of the time when 
he viſited, and when he left Egypt: This 
tallies with the time mentioned by Moſes, 
when Seth muſt have exiſted. 8 b 
The Egyptians, as well as all tlie Aficans; | 
were originallyblack, with woolly heads. The 
deſcendants from Adam are of a different 
ſpecies. The vaſt commerce and, immenſe 
flux of foreigners into Egypt, by mingling 
with the natives, have occaſioned that altera- 
tion of colour and features in this Pony 
as now appear. 

Europe next appeared, and was peopled 
with a race of men quite different from thoſe 
in either of the other continents. Other ani- 
mals were formed, properly to inhabit, and 
furniſhed with ſuitable impreſſions. America 
was the laſt, though not the fmalleft conti- 
nent that has emerged. In all probability; 
whatever for the future may ariſe, will be 
illandic. | 
A: For 
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For the cultivation of the American conti- 
nent, a diſtinct ſpecies of copper- coloured hu- 
man beings were created, with animals very 
different from thoſe on the three others. 
As many iſlands aroſe. and continue to ariſe 
(ſeveral within our memory), it is probable 
that they alſo were peopled with different ſpe- 
cies of the fame genius. Great and marvel. 
lous are thy Worin, oh! II unknown 
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© CHAP. XXIII. 
Lefure on Philoſophy, on the Motive Power, 
52 My Lord, 

UR venerable. brother Cnephen, in ex 
plaining the philoſophy of Nature, pro- 
ceeded as follows: From the abſolute and ne- 
ceſſary oneneſs of the Deity, we might be led 
to conjecture that he would inſtitute one cauſ 
from which every intended effect ſhould flow, 


This actually appears to be the caſe. The 
unceafing motive power impreſſed on each 


-_— > J.:<- 0 a0, a aXXo actos xc cnc como ds. 


particle of matter he created, is an adequai t. 
cauſe of every poſſible combination in natue P 
The particles of gold in ingots continue i c 
motion as much as in a ſtate of liquefaCtior v 
Our ſenſes can only judge of the ſurface, and t! 


often deceive us in that reſpe& : To kno 
the component parts or internal figures of i 
3 body 


nf 
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rate reaſon and experiment muſt join to aſ. 


Gf us. © Theſe aſſure us, that every atom is in 
perpetual and inceſſant motion, The rotten- 
neſs of wood, the change, in time, of the 
hardeſt pebbles, the lengthening of a metallic 
bar by heat, the cloſer crowding of its particles 
in a colder climate, and many more obſerva- 
tions may convince us of the fact. Becauſe 
we ſee it not is no objection. There is room 
enough for their attractive and repulſive mo- 
tion in the moſt compacted ſubſtance, on ac- 
count of the pores, Ferhaps all the matter in 
the univerſe, brought together without pores, 
might. be covered with the hand of a man, 
The monades, or atoms, reduced to their ſmall- 
eſt ſize, are doubtleſs of various forms or 
ſhapes. The motion, however, of each, ſeems 
to be cycloidal, attracting or repelling. In 
putrid ſubſtances this vibratory motion is ex- 
ceeding furious, as though the particles, {o 
well fitted, were now become eager to enter 
the mould of ſome vegetable or animal ſub 

Cel. ſtance, 
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7 


ſtanee, to forward the works of baturc. By 
nature is meant this motivr power. This is 
the law by which all beings flow in wilitite. 
| rupted and endleſs ſucceſſion. Nature is a 
blind agent, and muſt receive thoſe particles 
which firſt offer themſelves, not ſo proper 
ſometimes as others would have been. Hence 
the diverſity, and hence the deformity of the 
various vegetable and animal productions. 
No work of Nature is or can be perfect. It 
is true, the fame motive power, which is 
obliged to adopt improper particles, will make 
every effort to eject them from the ſyſtern'; 
Hence tumours Yo trees, plants, and different 
animals, &c. The fibres of every ſeed elon- 
gated, yet confined in its proper mould, con- 
tinually increaſing the bulk, muſt neceſſarily 
produee a ſimilar plant to the parent, 2 
the parts are infinitely diverſified. 
What inconceivable wiſdom is diſplayed in 
the conſtruQtion of the vegetable kingdom 
In forming ſuch exact moulds for confining 
the 


— 
— 
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the e of Nature within the ſtricteſt 
limits- What marked and illigimitable intel - 
ligenee, in preparing, when the plant is ur- 
rived at its perfect ſtate, a curious receptacle 
for the ſuperfluities of every part, condenſed 
and capable of reprodueing a ſame ſort in 
boundleſs and endleſs ſuccefſict ! Here he 
pauſed: We joined him in filent/'ecſtacy, 
which alone we muſt own with the Quakers, 
(if any thing is) can be worthy of rational de- 
votion. He thus reſumed his diſcourſe. 
That water was the ſource from which all 
things originated, was a doctrine taught by 
Thales in the Mileſian ſchool, which he learn- 
ed from us. This is the only truth the Gre- 
cian philoſophers retained unadulterated. That 
water ſhould firſt compoſe, and then be ren- 
dered capable of being ſtrained, through ſuch 
fine tubes as form the hard rough ſubſtance 
which incloſes the kernel of a peach, is truly 
wonderful. The haſty manner in which Na- 
fure effects it, increaſes our admiration. 
. How 


-+D 
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the colours will vary from the cauſe already - 


aſſigned. Every leaf is diverſified, yet known 
at firſt 105 to ws to its pecplige tree Or 
Pn 5 

here reſtricted with regard to the maid 
cannot err, whatever particles ſhe puſhes intg 


it. Nature is unwearied in her operation 
ever reſtleſs, her buſy hand is conſtantly, 


ſilently, and energetically forming different 


| ſubſtances. Slow, yet certain in her works, 


ſhe is perpetually combining and de- com- 
pounding. A thouſand: years would ſcarce 
be ſufficient to throw up a mountain from 
the ſea, Volcanos may aſſiſt her tp producy 
iſlands more expeditiouſly. 


But never could ſhe form a Aw plant, 
or tree, if Almighty Intelligence had not pre- 


pared the mould. Theſe indeed the can fil 
with ſuch rapidity as would clothe the whole 


_ ſurface of the earth in a ſhorter ſpace of time 
than 
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tal is conceiveable, with wy individual when 
once formed. 

Nature ſeems to appreciite Sager if we 
may ſo ſpeak of an unintelligent power, as 
her moſt favourite part of the creation. She 
ſeems to intimate, that animals were only 
formed to increaſe their conſumption, and 
conſequently their reproduction ad 1. 


tum. 


Theſe ſhare: an ien part of her attention 
and care. All her knowledge is confined to 
deſtruction and ſucceſſion; 

I muſt beg leave to impoſe the taſk on my 
brother Phtharras to give us the hiſtory of the 
animal creation, a ſubje& he is much better 
acquainted with than I am; particularly of 
that two-leg'd unfeathered animal, of whom 
he can relate wonders. No one, I believe, 
has a more perfect knowledge of men and. 
their manners. : 

Phtharras bowed gracefully, and etal 
As this ſummons was unexpected, I muſt ſtrive 


* 
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to collect my- ſcattered. thoughts, and reſumb 
the thread where our brother dropped it. 
The vegetable tribe were not made for ani- - 
mals, but animals for them, I am as well fa- 
tisfied as he:can be j yet that the latter were 
created wholly fo their ſake, is not ſo leaf: 
Partly to diffuſe animal life, tho? riot entirely 
on-their-own aceount, and partly with. other 
1 Intent, animals received exiſtence. | © '* 
| "he Deity has a regard to a tobole in all 
| | conneCtions, bearings, anddependencies, which 
it is beyond the tether of our intellects to ap- 
pPrehend. The ſole Creator, by one means, 
completes many ends. By one cauſe pro- 
duces ianumerable effects. By one ac fulfils 
| various views. One contrivance of his an- 
WM FCwers infinite purpoſes. 
| The diſplay of wiſdom: in the vegetable 
; |  ercation is boundleſs and aſtoniſhing : the 
| | ſource of endleſs delight and admiration to the 
= ſons of men. Let us now turn our thoughts 
to the formation of animals, FE 


— 


The 


ada 
The: ſaws onen of deſign is apparent 
here, hether in the inhabitantꝭ of water, air, 
or earth: all are equally ſubjed to the ſame 


aw, unerringly guided: by the ſame rule. 


nen, flies; monkeys, or any other vohintary- 
oco-motive RF" * e _— and. 
ganifeſt. 12 

In the creation of wat of theſs Ginn 
he Almiglity touch impreſſed on the,origital * 
air a peculiat bend on every fibre; that as 
he moving particles came: intu contact with - 
t, they might neceſſarily take the ſame turn, 
nd: effect the ſame influence. Thus from 


re directed to form a brain; others a liver, 
others a heart, and otllers though of the ſame 
ort, to ſtrain ſimilar fluids through the vari- 
us ſecretory glands.” When the animal is 
arrived ata ſtate of maturity, the ſuperfluous 
articles are thrown diF-Frow! every part, to 
de reſet ved, 'with the ſame impteffions, unal- 

wh Dd terable, 
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That there muſt have exiſted a firft pair of 


he reſtrictiveneſs ofithie mould, ſome atoms 


| 


— . 
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terable,” indelible} in a ſsedy to be elongua 
and ſwelled till it produce a ſimilar being 
The materials of which they are compoſed 
are very different, as may be known from the 
various colours of hair externally, and the 
vaſt diverſity of the internal parts: Yet, ſiil 
alike, Nature cannot vary from the original 
impreſſions. As no two leaves are. exaQ| 
alike, neither are any two hair. 
Sometimes tlie atoms moſt . art! 
ſo unfit, that the production of Nature | is nes 
ceſſarily monſtrous. 
I) be impreſſions of . Wiſdom a are 
; 5 too ſtrong to be obliterated, or even often 5 
0 verted by the intractability of matter. 
Nature always exerts: her utmoſt energy to 
| PATE ſuch accidents, though, nen it is 
_ impradticable. :/) lt 1 
Theſe ieren with reſpect to the 
ſeemingly; ſpontankous conduct of animals 
are commonly termed, (an unmeaning word 
inſtinct. A bird that never; faw a neſt wil 
45 fabricate 


. 
2h) ” 
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fabricate: à ſimilar one with its. parent witk 
whatever materials are at hand. The due 
conſideration of theſe impreſſions is of the ut- 


moſt importance: want of it has admitted 


that horrid propoſition, Deus ęſt anima bru- 
trum. It cannot be expected that we ſhould 
delineate the manner in which this primary 
touch was made. It exceeds all human thought 
to explain any act of the immaterial being. 
The effects we are at liberty to trace, diverg- 
ing in innumerable ſtreams. 
| Rolled and compacted in one ſyſtem, the 
motive power of Nature fills as it increaſes 
every part of the individual, adjuſted to the 
deſign of the intelligent contriver. However 
imperfe& the operations of Nature may be, 
yet the firſt impreſſions remain unalterable, 
and are never unprepared for vigorous exer- 
tion. Be matter ever ſo untractable, and the 
lamb or the child ever ſo uncouthly formed, 
it no ſooner breathes than it is ready to apply 
its mouth to the mother's teat. Every ani- 
| Dd 2 mal 


J 


be aceounted for, whether of inſects, fiſhb, 
birds, beaſts, or man. No locomotive being 


muſt exiſt for the minuteſt action of the mis 
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 Theſe'/itnpreſfions> were gib made on 


and intuumerable .effects- prbdubed. An ad- 


mal has received an impreffion to direct it 0 
its proper food: though never: ſeen-before, 


fhemerves:..;! 11 to n Hog dat 
The unity of deſign is vonſpcehbns An al 
che works of the Deity; when traced to.their 
ſouree. By one cauſe. are the moſt. various 


mirable proof of this is the formation of the 
nervous ſyſtem f in every animal. A nerve | 
it is well known, is alone capable of ſenſation, 
From this ſingle texture all the wanders. of | 
animalization are Eaſily explicable. From the 
nerve every gction of every. living being is ta 


can act without impulſe. There can -be no 
effect without adequate caufe. Some motive. 


nuteſt being poſſeſſed of vitality. This mos! 
tive 1s one and the ſame in all, viz. pleaſure: 
Ab attraction and i are contrary mm | 

17 — 6 855 | equal, 
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6qual, pleaſure being the only ohieers that. at 


rats, Pain is the only one that repels. 


When an animal feels a pleaſurable ſenſa- 
468 from ui action, he will ſetk its renewat 
by the moſt eee means as » offer as 2 75 
ble, 1201 5 99 02 2 

"IT affected Wich red he Will —— 
avoid" the means whereby: it was becaſioned. 
If free from palit, it can reſt ſatisfied in a 
quieſcent ſtate of torpidity, until rouſed by the 


expectation of approximating pleaſure. 


This clue will lead us to the perfect expo- 
ſition of the conduet of every animal, if we 
are diſpoſed t6 ſuch inquiries, Their actions 
are as neceſſary and unavoidable as the fall of 
an alarm. Spontaneity i is an unphiloſophical 
word, ſpecious to the ſuperficial thinker; cloſe- 
ly examined, is. found. to have no meaning. 

The aſs that ſtrays beyond .his\-imits to 
browze-on a delicious thiſtle; is handſomely 
cudgelled for his pains: He meets a ſimilar 
tempration, which he greedily ſwallows. The 
WI | puniſh- | 
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puniſhment i is too diſtant and m 
an object to be a motive ſufficiently reſtrictive. 
The chief who ſteals a purſe. is whipped ; 
* he,mevts an Opportunity of ſtealing another: 
che whip is too far off, and may be eluded: | 
conſequently too ere to . a funkelt 
motive of prevention. 
But as mag, you will . is 1 A 
high conſequence not to claim a ſeparate and 
excluſive converſation, we Will. reverle, our 
thoughts about him until the: BEA) time We 1 
alpine: 1 bs: 


My Lord, 15 
"Your 8.  incerel 55 
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CHAP. XXIV. mY 
; ; A LECTURE, WP #7 $$: 
"A Lord, | 
EVERAL * la elapſed; WAL Yr our 
converſations on every intereſting and im- 


portant ſubject had paſſed, not irrevalent to 
14] Is man, 


 DISPLAY'D. arg 
man; before: Phtharras could be OG on 
to cbntinue his lecture. Some humiliating 


conceſſions I was obliged to make with the 


utmoſt repugnance, compelled by the irreſiſt- 
able arguments of Cnephen. ' Convinced, yet 


diffitisfied, with ſurly rauttance, I felt the 


neceſſity of yielding forts: which were not tes 


nable. Arguing againſt palpable truths is nu 
gatory. His evident ſuperiority filled me 


with vexation and confuſion. The venerable 
ſage mildly requeſted me to lay aſide preju- 
dices, and think for myſelf. Shake off, ſays 


he, all thoſe tramels impoſed by authority or 
contrivance of thoſe / whoſe ſentiments you. | 


thought it your duty to revere. 
Diveſt yourſelf of that attachment to pre- 
conceived notions, however ſtrongly rivetted, 


when you find them unfounded. Man is 


liable to error, delights in deception, and 
hates to beundeceived. We are alive to your 
feelings, ſympathize with you in thoſe un- 
. fluctuations which are previous ſacri- 

fices, 
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tributary to TRUTH. .: Now: penſuadelit ctiomfe 
penſuglerit, L often fecollected. ane 


The road being cleared, e 


each party in perfect uniſon, Phthazras pro- 
ceeded to the diſcuſſion of a fubjeQ Which ſa 


intimately concerns us, and delivered hie 


thoughts on man, an account of which 1 
* nN for my next letter. I am, 
56451 MMI Lordſ © ng ns 

of Tours linckrely, | 

Shy: C. * 


CHAP, XXV. vie 
4 LECTURE, 


. Lord, T7 
HE Nerve, reſumed Phtharradj i is 12864 
ſource of all the hoaſted powers of man. 
8 this may be developed and become ex- 
2 PlwGuicable, 


fices, ee hey oblations' duly and. juſtly 


ar 
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plicable; the Inttfeary and perplexity of the 
diverſified paſſions, and all the various com- 
plicated ackions of this animal machine. He 
is ſubjett to the fathe laws with each of his 
fellow allttuats. He has received the ſame 
impreffibns; atid is impelled by the ſume mo- 
tive. His Ackibns are equally the offspring of 
neceſſity. He cannot be or do any thing that 
he wh6'tHade him did not intend he ſhould 
be and dd. "The Hrſt cauſe muſt be the cauſe 
of all cattſes and effects. 

The fluids of man circulate, and his folids 
are condenſed in the ſame manner with thoſe 
of every being that has the principle of vita 
lity. He is ſapported by food and drink, of 


18 ſtimulated by t the fame irreſiſtible. icmpetus 
to increaſe is Kind. He alſo receives the 
immediate reward of pleaſure for complying 
with. the chictates of Nature. 

As he was deſigned to ſubjugate the reſt, 
and maintain the balance of every ſpecies, 
Ze ; he 


which he feels the want as much as they. „ 
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he is Firpiſhed with ts well adapted 


ing them all into ſubjection. By the tongue, 


that decided and invincible ſuperiority. 


as the Saiou. 


The ſame ſolid materials that compoſe, a, cab- 


puſhed by the wonder-working finger of Na- 


1 
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to the purpoſes of government. 
By the hand he is rendered capable of being 


in communicating his ideas, and forming {o- 
cial connections, he 18. enabled to maintain 


He is therefore endued with much larget 
plexus of nerves than any other animal; 
congeries of brain ſeven times, weightier't than 
that of the largeſt, or any, ſome ape, excepted, 


— 


= HE» 


Have they impreſſions to direct the courk 
of the motive particles to their Proper arrange- 
ment and diſtinctive purpoſes? So has man, 


bage or a cherry-ſtone, decompounded, are-as 

ready and as fit to form the foot of an als, the 

eye of a lynx, or the brain of a a man. © 
Each putrid atom will find its proper- place, 


”" =, 1 Fo. = 


„ 


ture, into its deſtined mould. Drawn into 


thoſe 
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thoſe fine filaments, the nervous ſyſtem ; is the 
only baſis on which we need to reſt, and from 
thence account for all the ſeeming contradic- ä 
tions and all the e wehen of this fan- 
ciful microcoſm, . 

Our brother Cnephen has e unfolded : 
to you all the myſteries of Nature from one ; 
cauſe; che inceſſant motion of every partiele 
of matter, impreſſed by! its Creator; that chis 
motion is ſomething ſimilar to that of a pen- 
dulum, attractive and repellant. | 30 8 

That in proportion as the parts become pu- 0 
trid, i. e. divided into their minima, their mo- 
tion inereaſes with greater fury and impetuo- 
ſity, nor can ever ſtop without immediate an- 
nihilation. By this key we are led into the ſe- 
crets, and can eaſily account for all the inani- 
mate productions of Nature. He has manifeſt- 
ed the neceſſity of a mould for the ſucceſſion of 
vegetables and animals. I now expect to make 
it appear, that all the actions of man, as well as 
other animals, originate from one cauſe. 
n Ee 2 | The 
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The News i is along capable of TR and 
yielding utritiag. „Aq branch, or even the 
| ſmalleſt filament ofa ger vous fibre, can Fees 
he impreſlion of pleaſure, and convey, it in, 

ſtantaneouſly to the whole ſyſtem of chat ani, 


mal in which it is involved. The: rapidity of 


the conveyance is owing to. the, pblagiſtis 
prigeiple, of which the, Nerve is a conductat 
ioo the cellular tunig af all the, muſcles der 
ſtined for vgluntary or in voluntary motion. 
It is pleaſure that inſligates, and is the pry, | 
mum mobile of man. Pleaſure is the only mo- 
tive that impels him to action. As pleaſure at- 
tracts, pain, its oppoſite, muſt repel. The ſame 
attractive and repulſive motionof matteg which 
combines all the various ſubſtances of, Nature, 
and compoſes their ſtryQure, operates on the 
nerves by its agitations to produee every ae 
tlon gf every living being. Man is w mere 
a machine as any other. automaton. 
In his ſtate of infancy there is not he. leatt 
difference manifeſt between him and any other 
5 animal : 
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animal; Let alive to pleaſurg, he ſucks and 
ſmiles. Nat one in a million af our ſpecies 
emerge from that ſtate in any reſpect, the ae- 
ceſſſon of ſtrength, excepted. . From the ſus 
perior ſize, the, immenſe, quantity of brain; 
and the, inconceivable minuseneſs of. Pbrez 

which compoſe it, hę is, capahle of retaining 
a far groater number-of ideas than other aui- 
mals... From the neceſſary: eqyigpiry, of. 
fine filaments, 3 vatipus n 
muſt ynavoidably preſenr;hemſelyes on fhe 
lighteſt, make or vibration, He has there- 
fore the power to call them forth (generally! 
ad libitum. This is memary, a quality gf the 
higheſt importance to ſtudious perſons.. A 
Man has received preciſely tha ſame. im- 
preffions as all other animals, and no more: 
All his various paſſigns, . a$ they are called, 


6 ſpring from the ſame origin. We love that 
- which gives. pleaſure, hate may decreaſe it; 
t hope for the farmer, fear the latter; eavy and 


r | 56 angry with him who abſtruQs i it; friendly 
5 2 | and 


% 
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ind Uchte hit who adds to it: Feel pri 
at its lofs or diminution, joy at its acceſs, 
We are ready to ficrifice a ſmall for a greater 
pfeaſute. Strange as it may ſee, man will 
i voläntary rorments on himſelf; but 
pleaſure from the refult of ſuch aQivns is the 
motive that caufes'them,. 
To perſuade others that we are happy is 
pride, at whoſe: ſhrine many Humiliating's Con- 
ceſhoris and pafhful ſenfations are offered.” = 
It affords ſome” the mot ſoothing pleafurs 
to be thought well of by others. If we deny 
ourſelves in the gratification of one pleaſure, it 
is from the expectation of a much higher one. 
Not being acquainted with the e in 
which the love of pleaſure operates itt diffe- 
rent perſons, we look on man as a jumble of 
inconſiſtencies. Comets are regular, 8 175 
Wharton Plain. | 6" 917 EDS 
Were we capable of Knowing the Private 
14 peculiar ſenſations of any man, there is 
not a ſingle action of his life which might not 
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be nakedly expoſed in its tract v 18 the great- 
eſt facility | to this ooly ; motive, P ſure., 
The hair-ſhifts worn by the Chriſtian ladies, 


their hunger, thirſt, watchings, and ſponta- 


neous flagellations, with the heroic rejection 


: 151 


of every comfort as well. as every convenience 


of life, incloſed 1 in mute walls, all ariſe from 


the mere felfiſh motive of expecting to drink 


from r rivers of pleaſure that flow for evermore. 
Nature is imperfect! in all her manufactures: : 


it is true, that the always uſes the materials | 


ſhe poſſeſſes in the beſt poſſible manner ; 
chooſe them ſhe cannot, either for the human 
or any other race. Hence falſe conceptions, 
| moles, and monſters, e make their 
appearance. 
It is no wonder then that there ſhould ho 
ſome diſarrangement of, or improper parti- 


cles admitted into the fineſt animal threads 


that ſhe is able to ſpin. 
This is much more frequently the caſe than 
is imagined, Madneſs is perhaps the moſt 
common 


— — — — 


424 rut 
_ einitionh Pons tif 64, though” eli 56. 
ticed, ik not waiked by ſome prominent ex- 
travagance. | 8 1 
| Ever erttiufialt is 18 mad.” Obtiina ey fs m. mad 
neſs.” Anis! increaſes the difficulty ee 
ing for the complicated actions of mankind. 
ti militates not the leaſt againſt our r pridciple, 
viz. That there is but one motive which, 
touches. and fets to work every "ſpring, 
every Wheel, as well as every atom bf the hu- 
mart engine, with l its cotfequetrial implex 
operations. fe 
Having ſaid every thing that has been of- 
fered 6n the ſübject, not omitting thoſe argu 
ments of the author of the Night-thoughts, 
which he fondly thought new and unanſwer- 
able——1 made n no reply. Ss F 
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CHAP. XXVI. 


4 LECTURE. 


NEPHEN then thus addreſſed us,—Of all 
the follies incident to humanity, that of 
prying into futurity is the moſt predominant 
and univerſal. Prophets, ſoothſayers, and 
fortune-tellers, have been ever held in the 
higheſt eſtimation ; ſought after by kings 
with greedineſs, and liſtened too with anxious 
ſuſpenſe, even by the incredulous, with avi- 
dity. | 
Mankind are ſubject to the ſame law with 
all other animals. They are furniſhed with 
powers, (like the reſt) adapted to their peculiar 
ſituation. The hand, the ſpeedy communica- 
tion of their ideas and ſocial connections are 
adequate to the deſign for which they were 
Ff formed 
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formed—to cultivate the earth, and promote 
vegetable ſucceſſion—to preclude the intruſion 
of any one ſpecies of animals on the reſt ; by 
whoſe too rapid multiplication, if not im- 
peded, they would ſoon engroſs the earth to 
themſelves. Placed at the head of the creation, 
to rule and deſtroy at pleaſure, like other de- 
ſpots, he pays dear for his pre-eminence of 
rank. The ſufferings of mankind, in number 
and magnitude, exceed the ſuffering of any 
other ſpecies. Man is not leſs ſubject to dil- 
eaſes than any of the reſt, They are no leſs 
ready to deſtroy one another, than wantonly 
to deal deſtruction to inferior animals. Man 
ſeems not to have received any particular fa- 
vours, ſavouring of partiality, What does 
every hiſtory preſent us with, but a mournful 
catalogue of the follies and miſeries of man- 

kind! | | 
Nature is too imperfect in her operations 
not to fail frequently in her efforts to form fo 
complicated a ſtructure, ſo finely organized a 
a machine 
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a machine as man. More than one third of 
the ſpecies periſh under two years of age by 
natural infirmities. Are they to be raiſed from 
the tomb, to give an account of their actions, 
before they could diſcriminate between good 
and evil? 

Not one in a million of thoſe whg afrive at 
maturity, either ſpend their time to better pur- 
poſe, or are much more enlightened than the 
driveling infant: They eat, drink, work, ſleep, 
increaſe their ſpecies, and, if commanded, they 
murder as many of them as they can. ls a re- 
view of ſuch actions, and ſuch a ſameneſs, an 
important object? 

A great part of our fellow- creatures now 
indeed lay out their whole lives in the mo- 
mentous buſineſs of buyiny, ſelling, and get- 
ting gain. This, to be ſure, is a matter that 
too well demands the attention of deity, not 
to call them out of their graves to give an ac- 
count of profit and loſs. What importance is 
a man of to himſelf ? | 

Ff 2 Some 
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Some few cultivate their thinking powers, 
Like us, my brethren, they muſt confeſs that 
the time ſpent in ſtudy is paſt to as good 

purpoſe as that in ploughing, weaving, or 
hunting. | 

Man, if he eſcapes the ravage of diſeaſe and 
the ſword of his fellow men, arrives at matu- 
rity, then gradually deſcends to his original 
ſtate of impotency, idiotcy, and infancy, Thus 
a conſtant circulation is maintained. 
If nature appreciated mankind as much ag 

they do themſelves, would ſo many millions 
of millions, in the prime of life, have been de- 
ſtined to cut each other's throats, and to infliq 
the utmoſt poſſible tortures on one another? 
The earth is ſoaked with human blood, the ſega 
is paved with human ſkulls, | 
As man was not capable at his exiſtence to 
Make terms, it is impoſſible that he ſhould be 
an accountable being to him that made him, 

Were he in a ſtate of probation, it was at leaſt 
requiſite that he ſhould have ſome notice of it, 
2 Can 
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Can it be ſuppoſed that the deity would take 
an advantage of the unavoidable ignorance of 
his creatures, in following the works of nature 
here, to torment them for ever hereafter? Man 
cannot be or act otherwiſe than it was intended 
he ſhould, by him who made him. To reward 
or puniſh him for any action he cannot avoid, 
would be equally unjuſt. 

From the relation of man to man in ſociety, 
are theſe ideas very proper, but transferred to | 
his Creator, improper. | 

It is highly juſt that virtue ſhould be re- 


warded, and vice puniſhed by men on earth ; 


but I cannot ſee any conſiſtency or analogy 
with the other works of God, in raiſing men 
from the dead! Nature (like her author) is 
uniform, conſtant, and ſteady in her purſuits. 
She exerts unremitting power in increaſing and 
diffuſing animal life as faſt as poſſible. She 
withdraws her attention and favours from thoſe 
who decline into the vale of years, and become 
unfit for promoting her darling purpoſe, pro- 

creation, 
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creation, Men and women, when old, ſhe re- 
ſigus to all the horrors of impotent repinings, 
and uſcleſs murmurs. | 

When the organization is deſtroyed, the 
parts are reſolved into the elements of which 
they are compoſed, and the animal is, as if it 
had never been. The ſame elements continue 
their motion, and may form the ſtructure of 
a thouſand other animals of the ſame ſpecies 
for ever. | 

It has been thought, that to preach torment 
in a future ftate, is a ſtrong reſtraint on the 
criminal actions of mankind, and a powerful 
incentive to moral duties. But I doubt, man, 
in an active ſtate, on the eve of a crime, gives 
himſelf little concern about futurity. Every 
object appears minute in proportion to its di- 
ſtance. The halter or the rack are not ſuffici- 
ently near to ſuperſede the motive excited by 
his wants. Puniſhments in a future ſtate are 
too far off to have the feebleſt influence on hu- 


man conduct. We fee this confirmed by the 
univerſal - 
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univerſal practice of men. The moſt flagi- 
tious crimes have been perpetrated by thoſe 
who made the ſtrongeſt profefſions of ſuch be- 
lief. Witneſs Dr. Dodd, with many others 
that might be added. . The moſt exalted cha- 
racters, the moſt ſeverely and perfectly virtu- 
ous, are found amongſt thoſe who had no idea. 
of puniſhments to all eternity. 

The fact is, that our Creator has made ſuffi- 
cient proviſion for every deficiency. 

As man was intended for a ſocial being, the 
impreſſion of PIT is much deeper on his heart 
than on that of any other animal. His own 
wants are no ſooner ſupplied, than he feels the 
wants of others, and pants to ſupply them. 
As men grow more enlightened, the aggregate 
of pleaſure will increaſe, and the aggregate of 
pain diminiſh. Co-operating with the inten- 
tions of nature, ſcience, (though like her own 
works) {lowly progreſſive, is ſtill advancing 
with invincible energy. The time will come, 
when no man will deſignedly give pain to a 


fellow- 
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fellow - creature: when every man will exert 
his utmoſt efforts to increaſe and elevate the 
pleaſures of all he is connected with. Then 
will man enjoy every moment of His exiſtence 
to all eternity. 


I am, 
My Lord, 
Your's ſincerely, 
C. V. 
1 1 


CHAP. XXVII. 


Lecture on Religion. 


5 - * * 
Pp — 
— — — —— as if 


My Lord, 


NCE for all, ſaid Phtharras, to terminate 
our converſations on ſuch unimportant 
ſubjects as we have lately been engaged in, 1 


ſhall beg leave to deliver my ſentiments on, re- 
ligion 
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ligioni in general. Religion and politics are 
the only ſubjects which are e from 
lodges you well know. 1 
As you, brother Hakim, intend to 2 A 
tour into Zaaide, (upper Egypt) you will there 
meet with much greater wonders than yo 
have experienced, or can poſſibly conceive 
without ocular demonſtration. Your thoughts 
will then be occupied with ſuch ideas of the 
ſplendour, magnificence, and ſeemingly ſupra- 
humane abilities of our aricient brethren, as will 
totally abſorb thoſe of the mean chicanery and 
paltry tricks of a few artful men to ſubjugate 
and fleece the ignorant and credulous under 
the cover of religion, which is a lucrative trade 
to the prieſts, 2 
At preſent, let us take a view of the oiigin; 
increaſe, and effects of religion on mankind, 
If any particular mode of worſhip had been 
inſtituted: by, or received the ſanction of the 
Deity, a rule might have been expected, and 


ſuch a rule as was intelligible, invariable, and 
G g univerſal. 
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_ univerſal. Bey man has an * claim to 
che knowledge of it; whether a native of Je- 
ruſalem, Japan, or Britain. I do not draw my 
arguments from any ſuppoſed knowledge of 
the Supreme, but from the moſt unequivocal 
authority, the analogy of all his works. Among 
- cloud of inconteſtible evidences of this ſort, 

I ſhall only offer _ which is pe de- 
 cifive. 
God has left nothing of * e to 
our own diſcretion. Not even n the preſervation 
of our own ſpecies. 
On the contrary, we ſee that he has fixe 
and determined adequate cauſes to product 
every deſigned effect. His goodnefs, as wel 
as his power and wiſdom, are manifeſted in the 
- _ proviſion he has made for all the wants of hu 
ereatures. He has alſo deſcended to the moli 
minute attention, even to the trivial conven 
ences of the animal creation. By an admirable 
mechaniſm, he has impowered us to reſtrain a 
pleaſure, the unavoidable urgency of the call 
of nature for a conſiderable time, without in 
jury 
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jury to the organized frame. If chen he his - 
conſulted our eaſe in the ſmalleſt matters that 
reſpect the enjoyment of our exiſtence on earth, 
can it be ſuppoſed that he would leave eternal 
happineſs or a hereafter to our ee | 
conduct ? 

Were a matter of fuch lniporrande as the 
right method of divine worſhip left to every 
man's cbntrivance; every man would miſs of 
it ; this is diametrically oppoſite to the conduct 


of Deity towards us in every other inſtance. 
Our own ſilly wiſhes to foreſee future events, 
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have led us into this wretched labyrinth, till 


we can liſten with ſome degree of compoſure 
to all the rant of enthuſiaſm. 

Take a ſurvey of the various methods of 
worſhip among men : they cannot be all right, 
In fact none are right but thoſe who wor- 
ſhip one God only. Compare the worſhip of 


Oſiris, Oraſmanes, Jupiter, or any of the many 
thouſands of the fanciful deities of the ancients, 


with that of the more modern ones, of Jews, 
Ge 2 


Maho- 


„ q 
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Mahometans, and Roman Chriſtians. It would 
be hard to ſay which had the advantage. 
They all preſumed on a knowledge of the 
attributes of God, and paid their tribute of 
adoration to the various reſpective emanations, 
under the different ſymbols and alluſions. 
The Roman Chriſtians, indeed, ſurpaſs all 
others in their contracted notions. T hey pro- 
ſcribe all other ſes but their own. The Ca- 
tholics conſign to eternal damnation each indi- 
vidual of mankind, who is out of the pale of 
their communion. The Church of England 
aflerts, that the doctrines of the Romiſh church 
are  ſuppolitious bigotry. The Preſbyterians 
look on the worſhip of the Englith church as 
idolatrous. The Independents pity the poor 
loſt Preſbyterians. The Baptiſts will allow no 
man a chance for heayen who has not been 
plunged over head and ears in water after the 
confeſſion of his faith. The Quaker would 
not willingly admit the poſſibility of that man's 
- ſalvation, who can fit with his hat off in 4 
place 
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place of worſhip. The worſhip of that ſect is | 


indeed the moſt rational, being e in 


ſilence. 
Vou ſee many of our n repre- 


ſent prieſts, drawn with their finger on their 


lips, ſhe wing that our forefathers countenanced 
no other worſhip than ſilence. | 
The Mahometans, by far more numerous 


than the profeſſors of any other religion, exclude 


all others indiſcriminately from the favour of 


God, and confine it to the true male believers; 


women, ſay they, have no ſouls. 

Every where adepts, or real enthuſiaſts in all 
religions, engroſs it to themſelves, and with 
calm compoſure permit. the whole race of 


mankind, except themſelves, to walk the down- 


ward road to everlaſting miſery. 

Mr. Perkins, a famous and voluminous Eng- 
lich divine, confeſſes with admirable. ſatisfac- 
tion, and ſays, he has no doubt but that there 
are infinite numbers of children of a ſpan long 
ia hell, ſuffering eternal torments for the tranſ- 

greſſion 
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| greſſion of che Gift man. Are all theſe in the 
right road to heaven, think you; or which of 
the n een muſt I } joins to arrive 


there? 
Has my kind Maker 180 me eyes that 1 


might not bruiſe my foot againſt a ſtone, yet 
enveloped me in total darkneſs with regard to 
ſuch momentous matters as religion, and the 
right method of divine worſhip. This is be- 
yond all meaſure ſtrange; if we worſhip one 
eternal Being only, we cannot be wrong. 

To trace all the above ſtreams: up to their 
firſt ſource. In the firſt ages, when mankind 
were few in number, and unpoliſhed, fear 
ſtrongly operated upon them. Frequent: ac- 
cidents, from inexperience and the awful ſcenes 
of nature, for which they could not account, 
increaſed thoſe fears. They muſt of conſe- 
quence be ſubject for ſome ages to a conſtant 
train of alarms; which would generate a moſt 

_ pliable credulity. 

In ſuch a ſtate, it was no wonder that occa- 
ſion was given to them who were more artful 

than 
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than the generality to whe dainty of 
their ignorance and apprehenſions. 


When any unlucky accident happened, craf- 
ty men at firſt inſinnated, that ſuperior beings, 
to whom they owed their exiſtence and all the 
comforts of life, were mighty angry with their 
conduct, and determined to puniſſthem. Such 
a denunciation would naturally lead the vulgar 
to* inquire whether theſe ſagacious perſons 
knew why ſaid gods were angry with them, 

and by what means they might be rendered 
propitious. The crimes: were pointed out. to 
be a neglect of the gods and neglect of the 
prieſts, Then was the field opened for 
deſigning men to diſplay their abilities, and _ 
undertake to mediate between the ſuperior 
powers and the ſuppoſed criminal race of mor- 


tals. Theſe men were ſtyled prieſts, and ſtill 


retain the title, the ſelf-alſumed prerogative and 
all due veneration. It was too great a temp- 
tation to acquire power and wealth, that the 
ſucceſſion ſhould ever ceaſe, or their claim be 


called 
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called in tes. Well might che Poet 67 
* Primus in orbe Deos fecit timor.“ 

Such was the origin of religion. It is 2884. 
leſs to explain its various appearances, its path ' 
we might ealily do, and the uſeleſs labour be 
confirmed by hiſtory. Its inevitable influence on 
mankind, our eyes are no ſtrangers to. We have 
heard with our ears, and our fathers have told 
us its wonderful effects. All men, in all ages 
and in all nations, (philoſophers excepted) have 
been dupes to the artifices, and enſlaved by the 
ideal, yet highly venerated power of the prieſts. 
The brave Romans, who deſpiſed danger and 
ſcouted death, durſt not engage in battle with- 
out a favourable omen from one of theſe holy 
men. The very dirt of our temple was pro- 
1 tended to be ſacred; that if one of the tribe of 
Levi mixed a little of it in water, and an un- 
chaſte woman taſted it, her belly would cr 
1 and her thigh would rot. 

o | The effects of all religions are neelfely the 
ſame.— To incarcerate the human intelle&, and 
to 
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to increaſe the miſeries of human life. Juſt 
was the exclamation of the poet before the 


appearance of Chriſtianity, © Tantum religio 


potuit ſuadere malorum: As the profeſſors 
of that religion have made the boldeſt and 
moſt unqualiſied pretenſions to its influence 
. in humanizing the heart and meliorating the 
morals of men, it cannot be amiſs to examine 
the juſtneſs of this elaim. 1 

Take a view of the ſtate of man for the 
firſt twelve or fourteen centuries, under the 
Roman biſhop or Grecian patriarch, What 
can we find but ignorance the moſt dark and 
ſtupid, the belief of poſitive aſſertions enforced, 
inquiry prohibited, conſciences ſhackled, in- 
extinguiſhable quarrels and animoſities ra- 
ging, deſtruction and carnage ravaging the 
earth. 

Look at Chriſtians on their eroiſade, to 
which, by the way, they owe the little know- 
ledge they acquired from the Arabian hea- 
 thens, and the cultivation of which they now 
H h ſo 
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ſo ingloriouſly boaſt of. Look: at the Chriſtian 
Spaniards 1 in South America: at the Chriſtian 
Engliſh in Aſia or Africa. Are you fatisfied? 
Can you find any traces of religious excel- 
lence in their conduct? Are the Jews, and 
even thoſe who profeſs their own religion; 


who do not chooſe to believe that which is 


incredible, to be tortured and burned alive to 
diſplay the goodneſs of their religion? As to 
knowledge, all attempts to ſpread the effects 
of ſcientific reſearches are quaſhed. Ga- 
lileo, in his old age, was obliged to recant and 
acknowledge the greatneſs of the ſin of be- 
lieving his eyes. Was not a horrid death de- 
nounced and executed on a Chriſtian biſhop, 
for daring to aſſert that he believed the earth 
moved? 5 
The fact is, that viſible effects Chriſtians 
have aſcribed to a cauſe, which had no man- 
ner of concern in their production. It was 
the intention of Nature that ſcience ſhould 


be gradually, tho' ſlowly progreſſive, Man- 
| kind. , 


* 


every century. It is owing to this increaſe 
of knowledge, that their hearts grow ſofter 
towards each other, and that they feel a 
greater reluctance to give pain. 

We ſhall now eonſider the peculiar effects 
of religion, confining ourſelves to Chriſtianity; 
thought it muſt be confeſſed, that all. other 
religions are adequate cauſes, and have inva- 
riably produced the ſame effects. Their doc- 
trines and practice are exactly the ſame. The 


firſt is, (for they all terminate in this) that 
the only way to pleaſe God is to make our- 


ſelves as miferable as poſſible in this world ; 
this could never be the intent of our Creator, 
though it is the fundamental doctrine of 


Chriſtianity, as is evident from the declaration 


of its Author. Whoever hates not his fa- 
ther, mother, and even his life for my ſake, 
cannot be my diſciple. The ſame notion has 
been ſtrenuouſly maintained, and with all ima- 
ginable energy inculcated by every Chriſtian 

H h 2 teacher, 
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teacher, ' Who ditier faſts, watchings, ſelf. 


denial, mortifications, fuppreſſion of defires, 
the moſt innocent and natural, glorying in 
tribulations and perſecutions, abſtracted ſpe- 
culations, and voluntary puniſhments, are re. 
preſented as the only means whereby the fa- 
vour of God is to be acquired, So teach the 
prieſts, 

When our great "PRI has ſpread our ta- 
ble and filled our cup, has offered ſuch variety 
of proviſions adapted to every taſte ; touch 
not, taſte not, handle not, is the ſqueamith 
language of the priefls, Like wayward chil- 
dren we are taught to reje& the bounty of 
our Maker, and ſtarve in the midſt of plenty, 
How different from the ſilent yet unerring 
and emphatic language of Nature. 

Children ſuffer irreparable evils from con- 
ſtraint, by being taught a uſeleſs attention to 
thoſe things which cramp their underſtand- 
ing, ſour their tempers, and render them un- 
fit for the enjoyment of life, Their hearts 
are 
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are poiſoned: with diſguſt to thoſe of their fel- 


low-creatures who think differently from them 
ſelves in point of religion, and to pleaſe their 
palates is a great crime. They mult be . 


to endure patiently, _ 
Lazarus had his evil things Jn this world, 


and the rich man his good things; no other rea- 
ſon is given why he is comforted and the other 
tormented. John the divine, alluding to the 


inimical city Rome, prays—as ſhe has lived in 
delicacy and pleaſure, ſo much torment and 
ſorrow give her. The inference is obvious, 
viz,—that the favour of the Deity is only to 
be obtained by the voluntary wretchedneſs of 
his creatures. What prepoſterous, yet uni- 
verſal credulity ! I was pleaſed with the ebul- 


lition of natural good ſenſe in the Engliſh boy, 


| (whoſe maſter had compelled him to faſt the 
whole day) © People,” ſays he, © mult be fools 
* indeed, to think that God Almighty can be 

„ pleaſed with the rumbling of my empty 


66 guts, 55 
Why 
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Why are men conſined in monaſteries, and 
women in nunneries ?—to prevent the indul- 
gence of ſenſual delights; as though the en- 
joyment of the moſt natural and indiſpenſable 
pleaſures were offenſive to the Deity, who 
himſelf gave the very calls of nature. Cha- 
ſtity, the moſt unpardonable crime in natyre, 
18 regarded as a virtue among Chriſtians, who 
make themſelves eunuchs for the kingdom of 
Heaven's ſake, which is commonly done i in 
Roman countries. | C 
Where will the madneſs of religious dil. | 
pute and religious impoſition terminate? No- 
thing can ſtop it, but opening the ideas and 
progreſs of ſcience, then there will be no re- 
ſtraint on the felicity of mankind, which will 
be for ever conſtantly ſpreading and abound- 
ing, purſuant to the deſign of Nature; and I 
think may ſafely be added, the Author of Na- 
ture. | " SRO] 
I leave to our brother Cnephen, who had 
the honour of being a prieſt above forty years, 
| to 
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to impart to you the infinite number of well 


authenticated miracles, by which the prieſt- 

hood of Ofiris was eſtabliſhed and maintained 

among an enlightened and refined people for 

fourteen thouſand years. He will develope 

the whole art and myſtery of prieſthood, and 

give you plenary ſatisfaction in thoſe matters 
which I have lightly ſketched. 


What is of far more conſequence, I have 


the pleaſure to inform you of having prevailed 


with him to accompany us in our voyage up 
the Nile as far as the firſt cataract. He will 
aſſiſt you in the ſtudy of the Hierogramata, 
and help you to a key to moſt of the hiero- 


glyphics you will meet with in the ruins of 


the various cities, of which there were once 
more than ſixteen thouſand in that province. 

Thebes, which could once pour forth from 
each of her hundred gates ten thouſand fight- 


ing men at an hour's warning, has nothing 


now remaining of her ancient ſplendour, but 


thoſe indeſtruRible marbles which Mill, and 


ever 


| 
| 
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ever will, continue the monuments, while the 
engraven hieroglyphics record the account of 
her former wealth and magnificence. In 
Dendera, (the old Tentyris) there is yet one 
temple, and the only one entire reared by the 
ancient Egyptians. 
You' will view with aſtoniſhment and ec- 
ſtacy, the indiſcribable black granite obeliſks 


covered with hieroglyphics; the only marble 
that never decays. The old ſculpture has ne- 
ver been paralleled. The old ſtatuary ſhews 
what an infinite diſtance the Grecian artiſts 


were ever at from their maſters. The paint- 
ings, ſtill freſh and perfect, as much 9 


every effort of the Europeans. 


We intend, ſays Cnephen, to land every 


two or three leagues on one or the other ſide 
of the river. We ſhall find on every ſpot 
enough to rouze our curioſity, and arreſt our 
attention. I never expect to return, but have 
made ſuch proviſion for our tour, as will con- 


vince you, that the old adage reſpecting the 
4 prieſthood 
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prieſthood, and inſeparable from it, has not 
been neglected QUOD VENTRI BENE 
SIT, I am, 
My Lord, J 
|  Your's ſincerely x RY 
C. V,. ' 


CHAP. XXVIIL 
A LECTURE, 
My Lord, | | 

A CCORDING to your deſire, I requeſted 

Phtharras to give me his opinion of ido- 1 
latry. I thought with you, that ſomething 
very curious muſt be the reſult from a Jew on 
that ſubject. We have no reaſon to complain 
of diſappointment. He very readily com- 
plied. To manifeſt my readineſs of obliging 
you, with all poſſible expedition I have tranſ- 
mitted to you the incloſed, though we are 
fully prepared for our tour to the upper Egypt. 
It will be impoſſible for you to hear from me 
till my return, 


ms 1 Says 
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V. 
Says Phtharras, It is an incongeſtable fa, 

that there are infinite numbers of our ſpeci * 
who have never elevated their ideas to any th 
beings ſuperior to their parents, muſt indeed * 
he confeſſed. That a great number of nation pi 
ſtill exiſt in the ſame predicament is alſo true. m 
Where the neceſſaries of life are ſcanty, or not pa 
to be acquired without difficulty and danger; 15 

this f is univerſally the caſe. 
In the ſouthern parts of Africa, where men WM m 
are obliged to conteſt every inch of ground Ml x 
with wild beaſts (and every day) for their nu- go 
triment; they have enough to do to provide pa 
for their ſafety and food. Theſe are all upon wi 
a par. Among ſuch, Religion will neva ha 
make her appearance. Such is the ſtate o ig; 
infinite miriads in the greateſt part of this valt : 
peninſula. A nation of European Tartars are we 
a little more refined, and ſay their prayen to 


once a year—to a dead horſe. 
It may be fairly computed, that one quar- 
ter part of our tellow-creatures are ſtill in thi 


ſtate 
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ſtate. In any. country where there is no pro- 


perty worth acquiring by artifice, Prieſts ne- 


ver aſſemble: _ 

In thoſe regions where the a of life 
are attainable with facility, and men live at. 
their eaſe; the arts and fciences will ſoon be 
cultivated; property acquired and ſecured, ra- 


pine proſcribed and ſeverely puniſhed. - The 


more ſubtle and indolent would attempt to 
participate o of that property by e which 
is acquired by eaſe. | h ; 

To operate on the fears of men was the 
moſt obvious and efficacious method. They 


were told, that, to avert evils, and enjoy the 
good things of this life, it was neceſſary to 


pay divine homage to thoſe ſuperior beings 
who beſtowed them. The honeſt prieſt muſt 
have been much puzzled | for ſome ages to 
identify ſuch beings as would anſwer theirends. 
The ſun was doubtleſs the firſt object of 
worſhip, and has maintained his rank the 
* The moon could not be neglected; 
1i 2 and 


* 
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and the roving ſtars, would come in for thelt 


reſpective ſhares. Rivers, corn and wine were 
intitled to their tutelary gods. The air, earth 
and fea could not be exempted. Men alſo, 
vbho in former times had performed ſingular 
ſervice to mankind, ſoon found a place among 
the deities to be worſhipped, Every god 
found a prieſt, and every prieſt found a god, 
Thus circumſtanced were all the human race 
for many thouſand of years with regard to 
' worſhip. F 

When the united exertions of philoſophers 
for many ages had aſcended from the diſpoſal 
of things to cteation, and- the diſcovery of a 
firſt cauſe ; this eſoteric doctrine was confined 
to the knowledge of few. From the illimit- 
able power and boundleſs diſplays of wiſdom 
ſo apparent, a certainty was acquired of the 
exiſtence of the one immaterial being, with- 
out beginning or end. Conſcious that no idea 
could be conceived of him, no endeavour was 
made to impart any ſuch conception. 


To 
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70 ſuggeſt uch a notion to the public 8 


large, they were ſenſible muſt be productive 
of the utmoſt confuſion, Utintelligible to 
the generality, and inimleal to the priefthood, 
the latter would have muſtered all their 


ſtrength, and called in the ei vid power for the 


deſtruction of ſuch impious wretchey. . 
'Socrates made an attempt to teach the wor- 
ſhip of one God only, for which he was held 
upas a ſtanding jeſt, preſented as a moſt ridicu= 
tous object upon the ſtage, even among a po- 
liſhed people, and condemned to death 
Many centuries after, it was the univerſal 


cry in a city (on a ſimilar effort) Great is 


Diana of the Epheſians ; every one worſhips 
that image which all the world knows was 
let down from heaven by Jupiter. Some 


perſons in theſe enlightened days may per- 


haps ſafely doubt of that fact. 

As it was found that ſenſible images would 
ſooneſt impreſs the human heart, the prieſts 
were at no loſs for invention, They furniſhed 
a competent number, adapted to various taſtes, 
which 
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which anv-man might Hoa according to. his 
inclination. | Grand temples were erected for 
their reception, Parade, ſhew, ceremonies in- 


' *  Nituted, and the important ſacred character of 


prieſts energetically inculcated. 
Chriſtians are as much idolators as any of 
the ancient Pagans, though ſuch ſevere and. 
furious perſecutors of all idolatry but their 
own. From the firſt commencement of their 
religion to this day, the Romans have wor- 
ſhipped a ſuppoſed virgin mother, ſaints, the 
bones of ſaints, precious relics, images, pic- 
tures, &c. Then with what front can they 
upbraid the worſhipper of a crocodile, a cat, 
a monkey's tooth, or an onion ? 
Leet us examine the tenets of thoſe who a are. 
the moſt learned and enlightened among theſe 
haughty ſelf-ſufficient thinkers. They labour 
indeed under great, though voluntary dif- 
advantages. With contracted hearts from 
education, within a confined ſphere of think- 
ing, they give themſelves little concern in at- 
taining the knowledge of Human Nature, or 
acquainting, 
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acquainting themſelves with what mankind 
have been, or now are. * 


We cannot be wrong in worſhipping one 


eternal Being, though, it is true, no man ever 
did, or ever can acquire the leaſt ſhadow of 


an idea of the Supreme. - The plain inference 


is evident, that God never intended or ex- 


pected that mankind ſhould know him. 

If any one religion came from the Deity, 
it would bear the ſame ſtamp with all his 
other works, and be intelligible, incorrupt- 
ble, and univerſally known to all men. 

Let us ſee what a picture they draw of a 
Being infinitely and immutably good. Man- 
kind, fay the prieſts, are born in ſin, and 


conceived in iniquity. From the tranſgreſ- 


fion of their firſt parents, they derive corrup- 
tion in every power and faculty. All the 
imaginations of their hearts are evil, only 
evil, and that continually. They feel a ſtrong 
propenſity to do every thing that may diſ- 
pleaſe their Creator. The Devil goes about 
AS a Re lion, . whom he may de- 

vour. 
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your. He, by exery poſſible 8 
tempts mankind to do thoſe things only 
which they have the ſtrongeſt inclination to 
perform. Being a perſonage of great ſaga- 
city, and of many thouſand years experience, 
he muſt have'a vaſt advantage over an igno- 


rant reptile. 


Again they ſay, i is right—He that 


believes not ſhall be damned. Without faith 
it is impoſſible to pleaſe God: Faith is the 
gift of God; faith is of the operation of 
God. He worketh in us to will and to do 
of his own good pleaſure. Thus, after all, 

Chriſtians unite in giving their ſuffrage to 
the moſt cordial approbation of the inex- 
pugnable old philoſophical axiom, viz. that 
men can neither BE nor Do otherwiſe than he 
who made them intended as ſhould BY 
and Do, 1 am, 


My Lord, 7 
Your's ſincerely, 


C. V. 
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CHAP. XXIX. 


On the inhuman and ill-judged Law of hangs a 
ing Convicis for Felony. 


HE next thing I ſhall preſent the public 
with, is: my thoughts upon that moſt 
barbarous law which prevails in England, 'of 
hanging felons; and though I know I ſhall 
meet with many combatants, who may ar- 
gue that there would be no living were not 
theſe miſerable creatures put out of the world, 
yet I truſt, the more humane and thinking 
part of mankind will fide with me. 

I acknowledge, that it is very prudent, nay, 
abſolutely neceſſary, for the law to be ſtrict 
and watchful over the immoral actions of 
mankind; for as the world is ſtocked with 
different diſpoſitions and tempers, the law 
K K ought 
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ought to watch, chaſtiſe, and puniſh, the 
wicked, as a father would his children, left 


their vices get the dominion over them; but 


I am of opinion that no earthly law has a 
right to take away life, except for murder; 


God gave, and none but he has a right to 


take away. 


Nature points out to the whole animal | | 
creation, that it is unnatural for one (of the 
ſame ſpecies) to kill another; and ſhall man, 


who is the king of his lower creations, dero- 
gate from the pure law of nature? ſhall he, 
whom God has made in his own image, and 
breathed in him his holy ſpirit, made him a 


rational reaſonable being, I ſay, ſhall he 


dare to take the power out of his Maker' 
hands, by taking life, and dividing the ſpi- 
rit from the body, when he is expreſsly for- 
bidden to do it, both by the law of nature, 
and the holy word? 

If we think properly, we ſhall find it * 
good and greatneſs of wiſdom for the Omni- 
potent 


yy, iy wes 
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potent to place different degrees of under- 
ſtandings and tempers in the human race; 

a for, ſuppoſe we had the ſame even temper 
or underſtanding; of whatever kind, dull, 
tor ſprightly, wiſe, or fooliſh; in either caſe, 

1 we would loſe a great deal of pleaſure in our 
journey through life, which in the ran. | 
ſtate of things we daily enjoy. . 

If one man in a community have brighter 
| W and clearer ideas than the reſt, he, of courſe, 
becomes a teacher to the duller ſort, and every 
, W idea he conveys to the learner, both parties 
receive pleaſure therefrom ; the learner, like 
him who travels through a fine country, ſees 
wonders which before eſcaped him, and, as 
diſcovery begets diſcovery, ſo does wiſdom 
beget wiſdom; pleaſures lighten up pleaſure, 
and the latter 1s a true chil and offspring of 
the former, 

It gives a man pleaſure, that he can learn 
his brother; ſo does it to the latter, when 
his ideas are enlarged, and he ſees wonders 
| he never before beheld. 

- - +... Even 
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Even the wiſeſt teacher, in the midddle of 
his own leſſon, will convey to himſelf pleaſing 
ideas which he never before thought of; fo 
that it is a true ſaying, the teacher may be 
taught out of the univerſal book of nature, till 
. the day of Judgment, if ever that abu hap- 

Pen. | 

Wiſdom 1s like a * which ſprings up 
with us from our childhood; if it be placed 
in a fertile brain, (as a plant in a fertile ſoil) 
it will throw. out luxuriant ſhoots, 

It will aſpire with wonder and amazement 
into regions where are matter cannot 
come. | 

Nothing leſs than ſpiritual ideas can reach. 
ſuch pleaſing and raviſhing delights as appear 
to a refined underſtanding, | 

He reads the univerſal book of nature till 
pleaſure flows in every page, and the more 
he reads and learns, the nearer he arrives to 


* 


There 
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There are different degrees of under- 


ſtanding from an idiot to the moſt learned 


and wiſe, and each is a help or dependant 
upon the other: But can all our learning and 
natural philoſophy furniſh us with reaſons 


ſufficient to indemnify us for depriving our 


brother of his life, becauſe, perhaps, na- 
ture prompted him to take clandeſtinely what 
was neceſlary to preſerve it? No, certainly: 


for, when God gave life and animal ſpirits, 


he alſo gave natural cravings of appetite, in 
order to prompt him on to 3 it, and 
gave food for the purpoſe thereof. 


And ſhall man, then, kill one of his own 


ſpecies, becauſe he obeys the dictates of na- 


ture? Indeed, could no better method be 


found out than death to ſecure our property, 
and check the impetuoſity of ſuch turbulent, 
diabolical, or indolent ſpirits, then an excuſe 
might be framed for the deſperate ſtep of 
taking away life. 


But 
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- But the ſame ingenuity and power that 
macle che law to hang a man; could alſd 
make or frame methods to deprive him of 
his liberty, and make him ſubſervient to the 
will of thoſe who had more conduct to regu- 
late his life; and, inſtead of depriving him of 
it, make it uſeful to the public, and himſelf 
ſenſible of his former errors, and alſo obedi- 
ent to the moral laws of his God; which be- 
fore were neglected, either thro' his natural 
propenſity to evil, or perhaps, his parents 
neglect; but I rather think the latter to be the 
caſe; for, when blood is corrupted, and gets 
into a wrong channel, it is hard to ftop its 
courſe; we generally fee the offspring of pa- 
rents of depraved morals have'a tendency the 
ſame way. 
It is true, there is no general rule without 
an exception; but we may almoſt trace the 
blood in families of good and bad people, as 
jockies and cockers do in their horſes and 
A 


I ſeldom 
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I ſeldom hear the ſubject of hanging felons 
een, in any mixed company, but their 
wiſhes are, that ſome method could be found 
out for puniſhment, without taking away life. 
This, I think, is no hard matter to do,» 
which I ſhall point out; though I doubt not 
but it will meet with many objections among 
diffident people; as is generally the caſe 
when any new changy . eee that leads 
out of the old rod. 

Inſtead of hanging or ——— Ut 
poſe they were put to hard labour, during 
life, or for the time they were to be tranſ- 
ported, upon ſome public work, ſuch as 
making turnpike roads; in the coal pits or 
lead mines, or cutting canals, &c. 
Perhaps ſome may think they could not be 
confined, but would break looſe upon the 
public; in this there would be little danger; 
and, ſuppoſe they did, the conſequence could 
not be great; however, they ſhould be ſo 


marked, that thoſe who ſee, might read their 
crimes z 
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brou ght back to their duty. 


Every roguery or elopement jo Laban de- 6 
tedled now than formerly, when the country 
was woody, roads bad, and news- papers few; 


intelligence in thoſe days moved ſlow, but 


now by the improvements of roads, regularity 


and ſwiftneſs of the poſt, with the multiplieity 


of news- papers, advertiſements, &c. nothing 
can eſcape being known all over the kingdom 


in a few days. | 
judge, jury, and proſecutor ſhrinks at 


taking away life for felony, which is the 
reaſon why ſo many villains go unpuniſhed 


for little crimes, as witneſſes do not care 
to ſwear, where life is in danger; which en- 
courages them, the next ſtep perhaps, both 
to rob and murder; whereas, if life was not 
in danger, every petty, pilfering rogue would 
be proſecuted without reſerve and fear, and 
ſent to labour. 


This 


erimes; conſequeritly, they would ſoon be 
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This would be laying the axe to the root 
of the tree, the ſeeds of wickedneſs would be 
nipt in the bud; in ſhort, it would cauſe: a 


thorough change in the morals of the people: 
Vice would then be ſtopped, and brought to 


public ſhame, before it was too deeply rooted :- 


Idleneſs would then be made an example of 
by having a mark in the face, which would 
not be extinguiſhed in an inſtant, by a chuck 
under the chin, as the blackguards exprels it, 
but ſhame would ſtare them in the face all 
their lives, which would mortify both foul 


and body, and that too, before the face of 


the world; this would affect the moſt tender 
point in the compoſition of our whole frame; 
namely, . pride, and would be a 4 exam 
ple to deter others. 

If any thing will prevent a man from PI 
an ill thing, it is pride; man is aſhamed of 
being found out in acting contrary to nature; 
therefore he takes all dark and private op- 
portunities of tranſacting unſeemly things; 
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but if found out, his pride is touched, nd 
he is aſhamed of it. Though pride and ſhame 
are two inſeparable companions, yet they are 
perpetually claſhing with each other; for, 

when pride is in the heart, it will make 
ſhame bluſh at every unſeemly action. 
Therefore, the beſt way to keep down the 
bad morals of man, is to plan ſuch laws as 
will keep them at variance. 

But though pride is one of the mod vahe- 
able and noble paſſions that: belongs to the 
noble frame, if ſhe take the right way, yet 
ſhe ſometimes over- acts herfelf, by defiring 
to be great all at once; the flattering ideas 
open too faſt upon her, and prompt her to 
methods unwarrantable * uy: or conſiſtent 
with honeſty. 


Pride is ſeated in the ſoul, which gives it 
lofty aſpiring ideas, and would never act 


contrary to divinity, had ſhe not ſo cloſe con- 
nections with the animal ſpirits of a corrupt 
body; it is thoſe that elevate or depreſs her, 


according to the ſtate of health we are in. 
Should 
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Should a perſon be, by nature, of a hot 


conſtitution, his animal ſpirits run quick and 


lively, which gives the whole frame a ſprightly. 
active, diſpoſition; it cannot reſt, hut muſt 
be in motion; ſtirring the very ſoul Won 
as well as the bodſx. 
' . Should a perfon be of a cold ae 
his animal ſpirits run flow and languid, and 
ſo in proportion is his diſpoſition of mind; 
moody, ſtupid, dull, and heavy. | 
Though experience ſo clearly proves, that 
the human race differ ſa widely in their dif- 
ferent, diſpoſitious or intellects, yet I make 
no doubt, but every foul on it's entering the 
body, is alike pure, and tending to divinity; 
therefore the diverſity of underſtandings, and 
evil. or good qualities whigh we generally 
find among men, ariſe ſolely from the fate, 
or habit the animal fluids are in; and theſe 
are the ſources of either goad or evil, or 
rather of pleaſure and pain. = 
LlI2 By 
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By taking! a philoſophical view of the 
works of nature, and particularly of our 
oven wonderful frame, it will open our ideas 
_ ſufficiently to prove; that it is the animal ſpi- 
rits which, in ſome degree, make us roguiſh 
or honeſt; idle or induſtrious; wiſe or fool- 
iſh; and the Maker and Giver of all things 
ſees it is neceflary and proper for his erea- 
_ tures to have ſuch diverſities of undefftandings 
aud diſpoſitions among them, in order to 
checquer the world with varieties of good and 
evil; it is by experiencing the latter, that we 
are capable of knowing and enjoying the 
former, which makes our ſojourney here more 
agreeable: was it not for this, life would 
ſcarce be worth enjoying. 

Can a man ſay, becauſe he is happier or 
greater, in this life, than his neighbour, that 
he is a-greater favourite of his Maker? forbid 
zt, reaſon. Did not God make all, and give 
various underſtandings to all? and could he 


oy wt; A he 1 proper, make that under- 
ſtanding 


arguments, and form plans to find out the 


morals of ſome men are very bad, yet we 
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ſtanding equal? certainly he could ! but had 
it been ſo, the journey through life would 
have been one even, ſmooth path, which 
would have made it infipid and tireſome; 
converſation would loſe- its uſe, becauſe all 
men would have been of one mind. The dif- 
ferent underſtandings which men are poſſeſſed 
of, make them contradict each other, raiſe 


truth that leads to divinity. And though the 


know not but the Maker of all gave them on 
purpoſe for ſome wiſe end, as very often 
good comes out of evil; however, though it 
may be proper to check or ſuppreſs all wick- 
edneſs, as much as we poſſibly can, yet I 
think it unwarrantable in man to take away 
life, except for murder; neither do I think 
that the law, as it now ſtands, for hanging 
felons, has the deſi red effect in leſſening the 
growth of evils. 


* 
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A Scheme to diſpoſe of the Felons, without Death 

ar Tranſportation, and make them ewe 
ee Aer. T7 


TT is a e opinion that it — be 

1 much more adviſable to adopt ſome me- 
thod of employing condemned criminals (exe 
cept for murder) to work ſuch a number of 
years, (according to their crimes, as might 
be agreed on) on ſome public work in the 
kingdom, rather than either to hang or tran- 
ſport them abroad: tranſportation is not only 
attended with a great expence, but the loſs 

of a ſubject, which, if employd at home, 
might be made uſeful to the public hy his la- 
bour ; and as to hanging, experience has 
proved that it has not had the deſired effect 


by 
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by deterring villains, as many robberies are 
committed even under the gallows; beſides, 
it ſeems unnatural to take my way — 
for murder. on 

It is humbly banane whether or no 
the following methods would not have a'bet- 
ter effect to work a moralous change — 


the lower claſs of people, vis. 
Thoſe caſt for death, or LAT 


ſhould work at hard labour for a number of 


years, according to their crimes; and, in order 
to deter them from running away, and if 
they did, they ſhould: be ſo marked as to be 
known, and aſſuredly brought back, upon a 
reward being offer'd, the amount of which 
ſhould be marked on the body, fo that it 
could not be defaced during life: this may 


be eaſily performed by the ſame method the 


Indians tattoo themſelves and beautify their 
ſkins. This is done by pricking the 'ſkin 
with a needle, in any fort of letters fancy 
direQs ; after which, rub fine gun-powder 
therein, If 
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If caſt for death, the criminal mould be 


index; but his name, crime, date of the year, 


and place of abode, ſhould be marked in full 


length on the arm; If caſt for tranſportation, 
it is ſuppoſed the crime is not of ſo deep a 
dye; therefore his name, Vc. ſhould be 
mark'd under ſome part of his cloaths: the 
arm is the moſt proper, ſo that his misfor- 


tunes might be covered at the end of his ſer- 


vitude, and by receiving a certificate of his 
good behaviour, Sc. 
Thus mark'd, theſe people might be ſafely 
employcd on any public work, with a keeper 
to every i:ore of them, and in order to en- 


courage and not make life hang too heavy, 
every. man ſhould have what he earned above. 


paying fur his kceping, and every thing that 
was neceſſary to keep the animal ſpirits and 
life up in vigor and chearfulneſs. As twenty 


would be in a meſs, they would be well fed 
at a low expence, witneſs the ſoldiers in ba- 


racks. 


marked in the forehead with R. V. as an 


A. 22 = my 


— 


ſurplus ſhould” be reſerved to them at the 


end of their confinement alſo ſhould any 
one eſeape and run away (to cauſe the ex- 


pence of advertizing, &c. to bring bim back) 


ſuch expence ſhould he paid out of the laid 


public ſtock. 


Two eſcapes ntl e wit hs 1 
puniſhment of whipping only: for the firſt, 
one hundred laſhes; and the ſecond, two; - - 
and the third eſcape, ſhould be puniſhed with - 


death. 
A printed paper, ſetting forth the conditions 


of encouragement, puniſhment, &c. | ſhould 


be delivered to them in a tin box, that they 
might not plead ignorance: by this regulation 


a great expence would be ſaved, at the ſame 
time make every one an uſeful member of 


ſociety, and earn his own living; they would 
be encouraged to ſtay their time, as they 


Mm would 


racks. What e rs above their det, MILLY 
at the end of every week, ſhould be put into 
a public / ſtoek to aſſiſt them if fick, and the 
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BY Would be ſure of a ſum of money at the end 


of their confinement, to begin the world with, 
Perhaps it might be adviſable to be con- 
ducted i in the nature of a tontine, the amount 
of the ſtock at the end of the term to be 
equally divided amongſt the ſurvivors ; and, 
in order to bring this to an equality without 
fractions, every twenty that worked together, 
and condemned for the ſame number of 
years, ſhould be in the ſame claſs. | 
This ſcheme would induce every one to 
perſuade their comrades to behave well, ſtay 


their time, and not run away to incur ex- 


pence, as the remainder would ſuffer * it 

in the end, by the ſtock being reduced. 5 
A keeper, or over-looker, ſhould be of a 
mild, moral, and good diſpoſition, and alſo 
one of credit, to command reſpect; likewiſe 
a ſalary ſhould be allowed, to keep him as 
ſuch, as humanity and gentle behaviour will 
gain more on mankind than harſh uſage; for 


if a perſon be bound that he either cannot, 
i 


71 
or dare not retort outwardly, yet the inwar d - 
man will ſenſibly feel ap affront, and: if he 
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. ſhquld be of a reyengeful diſpoſition, will 5 
take all opportunities to reſent it ufo. 
It is not to be ſuppoſed that human nature, As” 
like a horſe or a dog, can be whipped" into 


compliance.; they may be afraid of the whip, 
but they will ever deſpiſe the whipper and the 
cauſe of it: in fact, we may be confident 
that cruel uſage will never work for good on 
human nature; in ſhort, any one that judges 


from his own feelings muſt acknowledge this, 
I do not think there is one in five hundred 


but what would reſpect a perſon that would 


uſe him kindly, when he had it in his o -W 
power to uſe him otherwiſe. Any tradeſman, 


ſuch as. weavers, ſhoe-makers, &c. might 
take a criminal of their own trade, and em- 


ploy him very ſafely under thoſe conditions, 


as he would be always in the hands of the 
law, and while thus marked, if he did eſcape | 
for a time, it would be impoſſible but he 

e would 


— Nen 
would be brought back: however, conbdeting 
the encouragement, and danger of whipping, 
| and death, I rither' think that none would | | 
: N to run away. - 

In 1785, this ſcheme was oubliſhed in the 
Ith edition of the New Syſtem of Huſbandry, 
_ circulated in America, ſince which the go- 
vernment has enacted it into a law; How- 
_ ever, they only did it in part, as they left 
the moſt effectual out, viz. the marking in 
the ſkin, which could not be effaced; and in 
order that they might be known, they are 
_ cloathed with a coat of two colours; &c. 
ſo that if a criminal eſcaped he might throw 
off his cloaths, and run into the woods; from 
' thence they may go far enough before found, 

ſo that leaving out the main point it is a 
doubt of this ſcheme having the deſired effect. 
© Engliſh felons might be employed on ca- 
nals or turnpike-roads, in different companies: 

there would always be found proprietors 

enough ready to employ them at wages ac- 
cording 
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4 writing to the country prices. And in har- 
veſt· time, many would be glad to employ 
them, as they ate moſtly ſtout young men; Þt 
it being ſafer to guard againſt a rogue me = 
know, than one we know not. - 
Women felons might be employ'd in wo- 
I work, ſuch as ſpinning linen, woollen, 
&c. Houſes in diffetent diſtricts might be 
taken as work-houſes, aud with each com- 
pany a woman over - looker: the women 
ſhould be marked, and have the ſame encou- 
ragement as the men, alſo if they run away 
the ſame puniſhment. But perhaps they 
knowing the full conditions, and conſequence 
of an eſcape, few or none would attempt it, 
particularly after an example being rhade,— -- 
An advertiſement might be put in the news, | 
with a caution not to harbour ſuſpected per- 
ſons, without looking for the mark on the 
arm, neither ſhould any captains of veſſels 
take them abroad, without obſerving the ſame 
rule; if felons, to give notice by letter where 
- they belong. 
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Pas Jhis 15 55 how far the prejudice if 4 
cation will go, to keep men in their * 
errors in bon ef religion, Sf: 


O. the author was bred in the prins 

ciples of the Proteſtant faith, yet he : 
: is 1 no bigot to any religion, ſect, or people; ; 
Turks, Jews, or Infidels, are equally reſpected 
by him, provided they are good honeſt citi- 
zens, after their own faith; as he would 
with to indulge his own thoughts with free- 
dom, why ſhould he not admit others to do 
the like? it would be unjuſt- to blame any, - 
for believing what they are taught by 3 | 


parents from their infancy. | 
The 
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The Hottentots, who pray to the devil, 
23 that figure with their own hands, and 
worſhip it, are rather to be pity'd than cen- 
ſured, as they are taught fo to do by their 
prieſts, who, like the leaders of moſt other 
ſets, make a trade of religion. e e | 

Were a child born of a Hottentot, brought "a 
up from its infancy by a Turk, it would im- 
bibe their principles, and believe in Mahomet : 
on the other hand, were it brought up by a 
Chriſtian, it would conſequently be rr p 
— the principle s of that church. | 

Any error there is in the form of es 
muſt be imputed to the firſt teachers, as in 
latter days the prieſt-hood has only followed 
their leaders; a lie being once told, tho“ 
known to be one, at firſt may be repeated 
ſo often from one generation to another, that 


in the endd it would become a crime to be- 


| lieve the contrary. 

This leads us to give two or three ſtories, 
related by the author of this work, who gives 
both 
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both time and place; therefore may be te- 8 


futed, if not thought to be true. 54% 
He having a tract of land, called rity + 


Pos 


— wWakigin, in the pariſh of Drumtilly, count 
of Litrem, Ireland, his intention was to im- 
| Prove it by the Engliſh method of huſbandry. 
Accordingly he took from the city of York 

Engliſh farmers” ſervants, implements of huſe 


mares, a ſtallion, a waggon, and poſt-chaiſe. 


went by the appellation of Fatber Rilley. This 
gentleman, being a facetious kind of a man, 


the author gave him an invitation to make his 
houſe his home, when he came to attend ** 15 
flock, as he lived at a diſtance. 


The author had not been long ſettled in 
the country, when he found he had got 


amongſt a parcel of pilfering thieves; in 
ſhort, he had a many articles ſtolen. He told 


Father 


At his arrival, as is cuſtomary, gentlemen 
. eame to viſit him, and among the reſt was a 


Roman prieſt, who attended that pariſh; he 


\ 


Father Rilly this, and remarked it muſt be. . 
ſome of his flock that wete the aggreſſors, as 


his ſervants were all Proteſtants, and there 


was not any other of that religion in the 
neighbourhood beneath à gentleman. The 
prieſt coĩncided with his opinion, and ſaid he 
believed he could cauſe the articles to be re- 
ſtored, if he had a liſt of them. He was 
aſked how he would proceed. He ſaid, he 
would firſt give notice at maſs for them to 
take back what was ſtolen before the follow - 
ing Sunday; if not, he would curſe the thieves 
by bell, book, and candle- light, which it is 
ſuppoſed he did. However, this cauſed only 
two articles to be returned out of thirteen 
ſtolen. Well, well, ſaid Father Ridley, then 
I muſt; take another method. He was aſked 
what that was ? he replied, he would ſwear 
them by the clugnafala: he was requeſted to 
tell what that meant? he faid, it was the 
Iriſh name for a bell. - He was then aſked 
where it could be found? he anſwered, that 
| N n he 
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+ he gave it fome Sins! ago to the nel of the 


next pariſh that the author muſt ſend a 
cduple of men to him for it —if he had it 


& 4 
* 
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nat, he would tell to whom he gave it, and 
that the men muſt go from prieſt, to prieſt, 
till they found it. Accordingly, a couple of 


men were ſent, who, aſter two days, returned 
_with the bell. It was a ſquare one, and made 
of copper; the fize might perhaps be what 
would contain' three or four quarts. It was 
by handing about wore very chin, and full 
of holes, and had no tongue. On receiving 
the bell, Father, Rilley ordered all his pa- 
riſhioners to attend at the author's houſe on 
a day fixed. But it muſt be obſerved, that, 
among the things miſſed, the malt-houſe was 
broke open, and ſome malt ſtolen. The prieſt 
began ſwearing the people, till he came to the 


perſory who committed this fact. In handing 


the! bell to him, he turned pale, and dropped 
down in a fainting fit. When he came to 


5 himſelf, * „ he ſtole the malt, for 


; which 
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which he v was N eee diſcovery 
was made, ſo it was: ſuppoſed the guilty did 
not attend; for indeed the pariſh was very 
large, neither perhaps would this gu guilty man 
have come, if he RRR | 
wanted. + © B ne We 1 
The people were Aiſmiſled, and the prief 
Bayed to dine with the author, who begged 
he would give the hiſtory of the clognafala, - 
At firſt he ſeemed rather unwilling ; bur, 
after much perſuaſion, he complied. 
The dining-room windows faced a large 
loch, three miles diameter, acroſs which, and 
near the water-fide ſtood Drumrilly church, 
where, in the yard, the author's wife hes 
buried. On one fide the loch was Col. Gore's 
park, which almoſt reached from his houſe 
to the author's. The church and park were 
both in view, The prieſt bid the author look 
at that church, You ſee, faid he, (pointing 
to it) it has not been long built. At ſucb a 
period, reſumed he, it was burnt down, and, 
Nn 2 which 
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while on gere, an angel was ſeen taking the 
bell out of the church, and hide it in a brier- 
buſh -in+ Col. Gote's park (pointing to the 
place). Conſequentiy, ſaid, he, the angel ta- 
Fing care of the bell, ſhews it to be ſacred. 
- When he had done, the author aſked him if 
he thought it was true? Doubtleſs, - anſwered 
he, ſo it is believed by all the neighbourhood. 
But do you think, ſaid the author, that any. 
ane ſaw the angel take the bell and hide it ? 
He would not confeſs his on belief for ſome 
time, till being a little elevated with liquor, 
and none but the author's family pteſent, (who 
were all Proteſtants, he confeſſed he did not 
believe it. Then what is the reaſon, replied 
the author, you impoſe ſuch an abominable 


Falſehood upon your people? He anſwered, 
he thought it no harm to ſtart a wonder now 
and then, to keep them in ignorance and 
ſubjection. In ſhort, the low Romans in that 
neighbourhood put as much faith in the clug- 
naſala as the Pope does in his relicts, and as 

firmly 
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Bent belive, the angel. ſaved: it from the | 
fire, as weibelieve the many wonders related 


in ſeripture, or the Mahometans in their Al- 


cotan. In fact, the power the prieſts. have 
over the ideas of theſe ignorant, creduloug 
people, is amazing! but it is not to be won- 
dered at, as they gre taught to believe the 
church is: infallible; conſequently, it is the 
fundamental part of their creed to believe 
what the "_ tell: them, be it eyer ſo abr 
ſurd. 
The 155 biſhop: FRY F La biſhop of 
Elphin-in Conought, Ireland, was a 8 
friend of the author's, from whom he had a 
general invitation to make his houſe his —.— | 
when in the country. The author happening 
to be there one St. John's day, he went into 
the kitchen to ſpeak with the head-cook, Mr. 
Carlibo, a Daniſh Proteſtant, and a very ſen- 
ſible man. While he was talking to him, in 
came the nnder-cook, who had been hearing 
maſs, W ng ſaid Mr, Carlibo, what news, 
. Nell? 


> * - * 
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: Nell? io a jocular way.” des aces; ens - 

Sir, anſwered ſhe; This day Virgin Mary 
 ecaine down from Heaven, and appeared to 
a woman at a well, from whence ſhe was 
fetching water, "was very angry, and told 
ler ſhe ought to be at maſs; und nor ferch 


fin to do any fort of work on that day, and 
Uxewiſe ordered her to go to the chapel and 
tell the eongregation ſo. The woman re- 
marked, they would not believe what ſhe faid. 
Virgin Mary then told her to put the pail on 
her head and her hands to it, from which 
ſhe ſhould not take them down till ſhe had 
Heard three maſſes; and this nen wats token 
that ſhe appeared to her. 
©?" The” author aſked her if that was tue f 0 
| yes to be ſure, Sir, anſwered ſhe, very true 
indeed; for the prieſt told us ſo to day at 


waz, and n he would hot tell a lie. 
Anoiber 


water on St. John's day; that it was a/great 
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Another inflance of their credulity is as follows : 


About this time, the author had a parcel 


of men at work in a hay-field, and rain 


coming on, he took them into the malt- houſe 
o clean out a quantity of muſhy ſtraw and 


dirt; as they made a great duſt, he ſtood at 
the outſide of the door, which was half open. 
He ſaw one of the men take a neſt of eggs - 


in his hat, and hide them behind the door, 
the reſt of the people looking at him. After 
a little time, he went in, and aſked chem if 
they ſaw a neſt of eggs that lay there? They 


anſwered in the negative. When he preſſed it 


more cloſely, they ſaid they would take their 


book-oath they never ſaw an egg ſince they -_ | 


came into the malt-houſe. The name of the 


man ſeen to hide them was Cormack, Which 


is Iriſh for Charles. He was a favourite in 
the family, to whom they were very kind, 
he having eight ſmall children, all very pretty. 


The author aſked him if he ſaw the eggs? 


No, by ye'en, anſwered he; I will take my 


book- 
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| book-oath I did EU? ſee an a 


into the malt-houſe. A bunch of keys being 


lay d two acreſs, and aſked the man by that 


the ſides of our Saviour, did he, or did he 
nat, ſee the eggs? By ye'en, ſaid he, Iwould 
not ſwear that for all the world; W they 


are, Sees che door: . tens t 


by $449 


| The 7 <PY tales may + Gout ahh yet 
they are literally true. The ears of the cre- 


dulous are ever open to wondrous ſtories, tho 


the ideas of men are much enlarged of late 
years. Formerly, every country town had a 


witch in it, that was ſuppoſed to be the 
cauſe of many misfortunes; indeed, it is ſhock- 


ing to Iead of the many poor innocent old 
women, wrinkled with age, who have for- 


merly ſuffered death for witch- craft, and 


which, in fact, could never happen. Indeed, 
it is believed the witch of Endor, mentioned 


in the door, a thought ſtruck the author:: he 


croſs, and by the iron and ſteel that pierced 


2 — 1 mk Ys 
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in ſcripture, has not helped a little towards 
ſtrengthening the belief of many wonderful 
witch-ſtories, as we ſcarce ever hear a tale 
told about them, but the witch of ene is 


queue to 1 ppart it. 
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HAP. XXXII. 
The Heads ; of a Trial. of M's St, Edmonds 
Suffolk.” - | 


N the 1oth of March, in the 16th year 
ol the reign of Charles II. before Sir 
Matthew Hale, Knight, Chief Baron of his 
Majeſty's court of Exchequer, charges were 
brought againſt Roſe Cullender and Amy 
Dany, widows, both of Leyſtoff, in the county 
of Suffolk, for bewitching Elizabeth and Ann 
Durent, Jane Bocking, Suſan Chandler, Wil- 
liam Durent, and Elizabeth Pacey; who ſeve- 
rally ſwore that they were bewitched, and 
made to go in fits, and vomit crooked pins 
and nails, and that Dorothy Durent went to 
Dr. Jacob of Yarmouth, who was ſkilled in 


curing bewitched people; that he ordered the 
child's 
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| child's blanket to be hung in the chimney _ 


corner all day, and if ſhe found any thing in 
it at night, to throw it into the fire. At night, 
when ſhe took down the blanket, a toad drop 
ped out, and ran about the houſe, but was 
caught, and held with the tongs in the fire, 
till it cried and at laſt went away with a flaſh 
and a crack like a piſtol.” The next day, the 
deponent, Dorothy Durent, faw Amy Dany, 
whoſe face, legs, and arms, were much ſcorch- 
ed with fire, &c. &c. & cc. In fact, the 
trial was very long, and a deal of ſuch ridi- | 
culous ſtuff appeared, and was ſworn to; 
upon which the judge and jury condemned 
the poor innocent women to death, and they 
were executed accordingly. When they were 
put on their trial, they pleaded not guilty ; 
and, when at the place of execution, they 
confeſſed nothing—indeed, the poor creatures 
could have nothing to confeſs, 
It appears that the above children thus be- 
witched might be about the age of the Cock- 
Oo 2 lane 


— 
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lane-ghoſt, a recent impoſtos, and well SEN | 
to moſt people in the kingdom. 
Another impdſtor appeared at Briſtol, who 
| ae on the world 18 years, till the Devil 
was caft out of him in the pariſh- church, in 
the faid city, by ſeven preachers ; but, to ere- 
dit be it ſpoken; there was only one elergy- 
man of the church of England amongſt them, 
the others being Methodiſt preachers. This 
affair happened about the 1 3th of April, 1989. 
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"CHAP, xXXIII. 


MARIANA and EDWIN. ' 


HEN injur'd innocence attracts the eye, 
Lives there a man that can repreſs the ſigh ? 
Will ſocial ſympathy not lend a ſhare, | 
To ſooth or ſolace or ſupport the fair ? 

Or beats the heart that cannot feel diſtreſs, 
When ſpeechleſs pity ſilent claims redreſs? 

If ſuch there be - O bear the niggard ſoul 

Where frigid ſeaſons half condenſe the pole. 

Sweet Mariana, lovelieſt of the throng, 
The faireft maid that walk'd thy banks along, 

Soft flowing Lagan !—(where I us'd to leave 
My youthful limbs amid thy poliſh'd wave, 


And 


-_- 
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And on thy margin early in the morn, | 

With Gaſton ſhook the dew-drop off the thorn, 
Or through old Cromac ſought the cooler ſhade, 
Where aged oaks their verdant branches ſpread, 
There Thomſon's page firſt taught me to admire - 

The rural ſcene, and ſtring the doubtful lyre. 

Tall, graceful, elegant, deſigned to pleaſe, 

A modeſt dignity ſhe join'd with eaſe, | 

A face as fair as beauty's queen diſplay'd, 

| When yielding waves beſtow'd the charming maid ; 

| Theſe graces to accompany d ſenſe refind, | 

Learning the brighteſt jewel of the mind : 

Such was the youthful Mariana's charms, 

That kindle love and ſenſual thoughts diſarms. 
An early band of wealthy ſuitors came, 

3 Whoſe lands were merit, and whoſe gold were fame; 

This wiſh'd her hand, and that to gain her ſtrove, 
But mong their pleadings never ſpoke of love ; 
Each thought, but vainly, his eſtate in land 

Should all obedience and reſ} pect command. 


Among 
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| Among the reſt young Edwin *gently came 
And baſhful bluſhing told his tender dame, | 
Sweet Mariana liſtened as he ſpoke, 

And ſoon the ſigh of ſelf. eonviction broke; 

Her fault'ring breath could ſcarce the word compoſes 

While o'er her cheek the vermil ſymptom glows, 

Her wounded heart with palpitations ſtrong, 

| Robb'd of its eloquence the nimble tongue, | 

But Edwin ignorant in ways of love, 

Thought not his words of artlefs truth could move, 8 

Simply he deem'd they ſome offence convey'd, - 

And bowing pleads a pardon from the maid. 

A candid paſſion can't be long conceal'd, 

And ſoon their mutual wiſhes were reveal'd, 

Reveal'd alas to be their mutual ſmart, 

Not the ſolicitude that charms the heart. 

What bounds can hold the heart when love inſpires 

What object ſtay or turn the fond deſires | 

Not all Potofia's riches laid to view 

Could ſwerve the lover when his paſſion's true; 
| 5 Teem 

If this was not a true ſtory, it might be thought a plagiary 

| from Goldſmith's Hermit. 
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Teem India's treaſures to his ready eye, I 
And heedleſs ſtill he'll for his miſtreſs figh ; | | / 
Reaſon itſelf with love has little force— | ] 
It ſurely riſes from ſome noble ſource. A 

| Young Edwin's fortune was but charms and ſenſe, 5 


Mariana's father doated on his pence; vs : 
A wealthy match was all his heart * 5 | ] 
Heedleſs if love or tenderneſs inſpir'd ; 1 1 
So when his daughter's wiſhes firſt he "REN r L 
He ſwell'd with anger and in paſſion flew, | ] 


1 Rage fill'd his boſom and revenge his heart, 
And quickly plann'd the faithful pair to part. 
War then with horror ſpread it's dread alarms, 
Took fires and ſons from wives and mothers arms, 
This fell a victim, that with dread beheld 
The frightful terrors of th' embattled field; | 
Then Mariana's father laid it ſo, | | | 
That prov'd young Edwin to the King a foe, | 
Straight had him ſeiz'd, and charg'd as for a ſpy, 
Himſelf the judge the injur'd youth to try. 
What could he hope from innocence itſelf, 
When perjur'd prejudice for worldly pelf 


Fill 
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Fill the broad ſeat-where juſtice ſhould prevail. 
And hold aloft her ne er helying ſcale en N 


Doom d to the gallows, ſes dhe victim led... 
While round the croud yer Sg FN FF: 


The fob of ſympathy: in ey'ry breaſt. 7 if 


Their tender pity and their Sula pa id 
He fondly: begg'd hut juſt tu ſee hib lone, +1514 


But all in vain his pleadings could not more 


Tore from the world in petſoct bloom and health, 
He died a ſacrifice to ſordid wealth. +112 un.. 
At home made faſt, by ſervants too ſecurrꝰ- 

Soft Mariana muſt her lot gadute. :2(191 15 3c e mo: 
But gueſs, if narrow fancy. can:compatle, ;! 
The pangs of anguiſh and the wings of work, F 2641 
That tore her heart and ewry EU awgdke; [+] 
When firſt her fire of Edwin's.murder ſpoke! of 


Life hing'd on hope will falle n hege n m = 
Th' ſpirit, vand' ring, feeks fame-happier-ſhore e: 


Mariana's hopes unhing'd no more could turn, 
But falling, verg d diſtractions hopeleſs bourn. 
Her eyes were clos'd--they open'd—ſhut 2 


Then life reſtar'd her to ſeverer pain. 51 
= Tc 00 


7 
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' Too late alas! the gather loos'd his child, 
| . When ſhe as-quickly all his hopes begoil'd, | 
She left his houſe and fought a better fare, 
Than that ſhe found beneath his feeleſs care. 
- Firſt to the city, by diſtraction led; 
With beedleſs fleps the luckleſs mourner ſped; 
Here ſoon a noted matron mark d the maid; 
And ſoon as markd, her hopeleſs 0 „ 
She. ſaw het innocence and play d her part, 
With all the cruel cunning of her art, 
Deceiv d the mournſul fugitive of love, + 
Tr From kinder hopes of happineſs above, 40:7 
Undid, ſeduc'd;: and ruin'd ev'ry charm . 
That waits on virtue, or can vice diſarm. - 
Inur'd in all, to all the horrors of her fate; 
Reflection toych'd her — but, alas ! too late: 
When ſleepleſs conſtierice woke the buſy e 
Dire diſſipation its condolement wrote; 1 4 
« Another ſpoiler and another came, Tr 
« The firſt was welcome, and the laſt the ſame,” 
"Till every tender feeling was effac'd, 
80 in their place ſad anguiſh'fill'd the breaſt ; 
Nor 
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Nor now the Bagnio's troubles did ſhe dread, o 
For all her ſofter ſentiments were fled --- 
Vet if ſome youth ſhould aſk what bro't her. there? 


The queſtion, drew th' involuntary ei? 2c oft [NO 
And keen remembrance fwell'd her troubl'd brat, "RY 
But true repentance was a tranſient gueſt. 


Chance turn'd it ſo her brother met her et | 
But ſhe ſo chang'd and alter'd did appear. 
He knew her not. He harraſs'd thro” the wars, ) 25 
So ſtrangely alter'd and diſguzs'd with fears, 
She ne'er ſuſpected twas her brother preſt, 

In am'rous dalliance o'er her i injur'd breaſt Re CAPS 
But paſſion, pauſing, ſtopp'd to hear her tale, lia, 1 
Elſe had the ſcene been horrid to reveal. in 

« Beſide the Lagan, gentle flowing ſtream, ay > 
My father liv'd a man of wealthy fame, _ 
« Two riſing children claim'd his kindeſt care, 
« A daughter—I, and only ſon his heir. 

« A ſorrid lover wiſh'd to gain my hand, 

cc My father too preferr'd his ſtrict command; 
« But oh! my heart was to another giv'n, 

* And Edwin's charms were all my hopes of Heav'n, - 
No 


00S NATURE: 
* No wealth he hkd; and this my father ſaw; 
Devis d his murder through perverted law— © 
& Then nothing Plead d, depriv'd of joys fo dear ; 
led my father and was flattet d here.“ 
Oh! Heav'ns tis the ! my dear loft ſiſter ſee 
e That brother mention'd, and'thar heir is me! 
te But leave this houſe where ſin and death does dwell, 
Retrieve. thy ruins from the jaws nh ben — * 
O Mariana! injured: and Uiſtreſt !' - 
Come child of ſorrow to ty hind | 
| Reſtor'd again to glad telativas'atms, — öMN 
And raisd to virtue with its Kindred charms, 
She fled the world and all its tempting wiles, 
Where cunnitig cruelty the wrerch beguiles, 
And by repentance and conviction true, 
- Where holy ſiſters hallowed rites purſue, 
Deep in the convent injur'd Heav'n to pleaſe, 
She paſs'd a life of piety and eaſe. 
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Hat 110 3 changeful man FER 
In youth, in love, in learning. and i ae we 
In arts, in arms, in genius, madneſs laſt; #}-; - | - 
What then i is youth, love, genius, learning paſk 50 
Great Swift, the pride and terror of the-workt,.- 
Sunk to this ſtate, by madneſs he was hurl' d,. 1 1 
His daring flights were levell d with the low. 
Down to a moving ſpectacle of vc e: 
Then admiration ceas'd, - and pity came; 
Awaken'd keener by his ſhiniag fame, «= 
Yet all his piercing genius could not ſaye 
His underſtanding from confulion's grave. 
God ſent him genius; art ſupply d him lore, . . 
But robb'd of reaſon, theſe could ſhine no mote,” 
Reaſon's the man, whate'er the fool may ſay, 
I; clearly guides him from each beaftly way: 


— 


Take 


— 1 
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Take this, what then? he's beaſt, or what you will, 


A human-figure without human (kill. _ .. 


Reaſon's to life what life is to the man, 
It humanizes natuce's ſkillful plan; 


Without it man is but the human form, 


That wears his ſhape like bird, beaſt, fiſſi, or worm, 

Here, ſee the maniac raging round his cell, 
And to the walls his roving ſorrows tell; * 
Still in chis eye he ſees the talking croud, 

And queſtions freely, and converſes loud; 

Strongly impreſs d by ſome diſtreſſes paſt, 
The only thoughts that haunt him to the laſt | 
Then he complains—ſcarce thinks about his fate— | 
Sometimes he's happy in this mournful ſtate ; | 
Counts o'er his lands, his houſes, fortunes, friends, 


| In nameleſs thouſands on his finger ends; 


Then doubtful reaſon wakes him from his W 
Loſt are his lands, his ſortunes, friends and fame, 
© Where am II tis not my wonted home indeed, 
He ſays, and then his heart begins to bleed; 
Diſtreſs o erwhelms, madneſs comes again, 
And *wakes anew the mental roving flame — 
C * , He 


DISPLAY'D. 
He ftarts--then pauſes--ſtares--then looks bound. 
Then talks — now liſtens for a ſound, * 
Loſt ſtate of nature! awful madneſs hail ! 
Muſe, ſnatch the phrenzy and its flight lads + 
Ah! ſee the ruins faithleſs N iin 
In the lorn damſel wantonly betray d. 0 
The ſad deceiver of her youthful heart. "ey N 
Completes the mournful meaſure of her cniire; "0 
Sill in her mind, the foremoſt and the laſt, 
She doats unceaſing on their moments paſt. 
With hands enclaſpt and low dejected eye, 
Speechleſs ſhe fits and vents the rifing Tigh ; 
But ſeldom weeps; ſor grief when moſt ſevere | | 
Is ne'er diſtingviſh'd by the falling tear; __ _ 
And filent hears her viſitors tequeſtt 
To know the loaded troubles of her breaſt— 
But if they chance the perjur d dog to name, 
The faithful fool is. boundleſs in his fame, — * 4 1 7 
« Yes he was fair—and promis d fairer too— ; 
« He's marry'd now--are you his wife ? be true— 1514 
« And tell me right—Oh, no, he's dead they ſay, x 
« But yet me thought I had 4 by vother day— 

# TY a, Ping 2 ..* Go 
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nn 
« Go fetch. him quick, and fay Maria ſends — 


No ſtop—'rwould get him anger from his friends 
© Sweeter than roſes I- yes I pull d theſe H + - | 


To deck my lever but he's gone ye pow rs, 
te He'll ſurely come to night ah! no be'll not, 
tc Poor loſt Maria is by him ſorgot. 

* My little angel too is gone to heav n 

« Won't all dur fins - yes, yes they'll be forgiv 
Thus floats her brain as fleeting fancy teems - 
Her frantic ee er _ "OO dreams. 
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W Fre rom iN ova-Zembla down to {wart Peru, a 
Met for the mutual benefit of each, 

To gather news or uſclebs lore to teach ; 1 

Here men 'of ſtrawe With men of fortune meet, 
And men of neither, both familiar greet : 


Some 


. Men of no capital, 


* 


10 a : * 1 


Hat various faces here we thronging view, D . 
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ons 1 cal face c plodding nt ies. I 
And what they, want in, head their looks; fupplics, BF 
Who, anxious ſtill to take th' unwary in, 
Turn plain religion 10 a downright lin ; aa 
For all theſe ſaints of ſatan, do. ae | 
Is in the ſober ſerious preaching e 11 
Young Bully Bragwell ſtruts among the reſt, - 
And Billy Button neat and finely dreſs'd ; 1725 Ke 
Grave Adam Archly comes to read the e Ar 
To talk of goods, and labels to peruſe : 
Tells how the nation will be over- unn, 
The country ruined and the Mate undone; | 
What mogſt'rous importations now. we make, o 
Our ſtores are md e arne ha n 
Enn d 1.5 | 
The grand aſſembly - nay W mould 
Prohibit, Britons - that would do us good; 
You ſee our dollars are a draining faſt, 2 A 
We'll ſcarce have caſh to buy us meat n 
Was I in congreſs !—Here they laugh outright, .. 
And Adam leaves the Coffee-room thro? ſpite. 
Such is the doleful picture Adam ſhews, EP 740%) 
He thinks that all the world around are foes, - . © 
And tho” the fool is ſcarcely worth a pound, 
He talks as big as if the town he owg'd. 28068 
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| Blaklepoppy John with trudging walk comes neut, 
His motto ignorance; and vice his tent: 


No man with greater conſequence A # 


Altho' the puppy's ſcarcely twenty years; 11 
If couſin Sam falbtes him puffing by,” * | Ie 104 


The empty fool will ſcarcely lend an eye. jo e 
Still in a hurry Johnny Pr—g—e comes, 
Within his mind computing various ſums; 
When news is ſtirring Johnny hears i it - Iv 
By Gd, dear At, chill mae the Hnens fall: 
For this he labours with a fond intent: 
His looks are abſent and his words are plain, "a1 #4 
His acts are honeſt and without a ſtain, / 2 2150 
His ways are odd, his ſayings odder ſtill, 
His matiners low, his ſenſe is what you will; #8792 9% U 


And that the planets do us little harn ,, 
Has ſome ſhrew'd gueſs where old Hibernia lies, 'S4 
That London ſits beneath Britannia's ſkies, 

That Scotland borders on the banks of Tweed, 
(Where Thomſon tun'd his tributary are 132 
That Paris is the gay Pariſian's boaſt, 517 
And that their ways are frivolous at W 
Some other hints like theſe make up his wit, 
Which is for money more chan morals fit. 


Fiis thoughts ar£'fix'd on nothing but per Sui II 


He knows the earth is round, the ſun is wm, 3: 14 
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See Ab—1 Jemmy come with eager neee. at 
Te looks r i nally Nv 
With liſts and ſamples ofjthe goods, he ale, 25 
And then their matchleſs qualities he tells 
Begs they may call to-morrow or to-day, A. 
And fog the caſn no matter Aare 6A 
Such was the ways that Jemmy uſed of late. 
Till needy. duns 'compell'd him to retreat. 06 * 

With oily: tongue and ſober penſive pace, 
To cloak a heart of knavery and diſgrace: .:... +. 
Comes in old Cheatwell, juſt with parſon's a 
But ev ry one of Cheat well ſhould take care: 
Obſerve. this rule, Whatever he bids. way lays 8 rt 
The very, oppdſite you mult purſue. 1 r 
Take his advice 1 in nothing if you. bilo, N 
For ſecret villainy i is Cheatwell's pla. 

See Yonder comes the ſeeret working knave, W 
The tool of infamy and error” $ flaye;; * <4 of 
In bulineſs*fail'd, he's now a thing of ſtare, 5 
Io gull the Cenſors and the people cheat; . 
He tells a* tale of artful lies combin de. 
That both perplex and ſtimulate the mind 1 1. 0 2 
He dreads the chnſtitution will be broke, 
And that ne government would be a N. | 
No pains he ſpares his-proſelyres to make, 
For this; all vgs laws he'll freely break, 
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Poor this hell {actifiet at Plütus“ hrine; ) + 0! © 


Cenſure this'Cenf6r)%tutn him from his place, ab 
And load the knave with metired diſgrace. 
But yonder comes the friend of human kind, 
And lib' ral thoeghts employ his bra e 175 
Tis honeſt Dealwell, of unſued fmõ £57 tc 
Whoſe gold is nothing better eee 
His word will buy what others ſpecie can't, 
For virtuous dealings is his fole inten- 
Exauſtleſs lines could ſearce pourtray- the group,” 
That daily here for news tog 30240145 716: 
Some good, ſome bad: the Engliſh! Triſh here" 
With French and'Duteh Familiarly appear 105 1 
The Spaniard, Portugueſe, and ſober Swede, 
Meet India merchants in the courſe of trade, 1 
The Ruſffan, Proffian; Furk, Scot, and Jen, .. 1 
With home-bred Yankees here we . = 
And as they pals. before the candid mule, o of} 
Each country's merits, in its ſons hg. views, ny FE 
Sons of our great forefathers firſt Ts 2d ee 
In virtue foremoſt and 1 in honour bold $i: 43H 
Manly their port, and en 5 16 54.7 
Their dealings plain, polite, and with a grace: 
Where'er the prow has bote the human ſorm, 
There daring Britons have withſtood the ſtorm, 


of 


ih | 638 
Fr of coiling combined> „ e wo 1 
| Gave ſocial'artiis ra ils benen te 
| Swept o'er the world and bore! 0 
Til crouching Eutope tremb lad at the Wond, 


Great Neptune own'd theis empire Ger the main 
When Hawke and mene red plain. be 


Thy genius, 2 "and cy ſoris fo grear 1 Jag 5 14 
See ſiſter Rorne; ſhe 6rice enjoy'd her ys 
Her very name is Bnking to decay; t 


Empires, like men, may flouriſh and grow great, 
But yet their periods are pteſtribd by fare, 451 
Hibernia's'next, “ à nation hardly us'd, 

At random cenſur d, and by ſome bus d, — TH” 
Bold ſorts of freedom, honefty and face, a 
By daring deeds they dignify war me, | 
True ſons of hoſpitality and worth z 
Nor tives humaner children on the enftho— 
Give Padtly whiſkey, and he's juſt a god, 

That makes opponents dread his ſov'reign nod. 
Obſerve chat ſoft, lignit- headed troop advance. 
The alry ff ſpring of gay tinſel France 
Bows, ſcrapes, and eringes are their fav'rite hd 
New buckles, canes, and clothes for ever neat, © 5 | 
Fine powder'd heads, long ruffles fweeping down, 
The dae wonger of che country cloW r: 
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But yet this nation is fot: ſcience fam d, 00 Arc WG 
Altho ſo much for ſops and ſepp ry blam 6, oct . Gs 
And friendly Louis bade his annies.go +. 11 


To quell. the venom of our Britiſn ſoe. 910% U 0 
le- Spaniard as be Walks, 1 
Vain, ſolemn, emptys pamper d as he t m1 47 
tt lazy, ignorant, and ſlothful bred, Wh 4 
With nought but empty titles in his head, 1 5 
He boaſts his long - deſcent from NF ee 890 
White, and unſullied by the jetty Moor. 
Here view, the Dutchman, ſober, dull. and plain, 
5 Laborious, ſtriving how to gather gain nn 
With double, coats to guard the northern blaſt 
That chill the borders of the Friezeland coaſt. | 7 
Thouſands beſide, ; the painting verſe 8 ⁊ 8 
But narrow bounds proſeribe my wanton hand. 
What various labels round the room appear, wy 
T would make a volume to recount them here: 
This tells us where the wine is cheap and _ 
That where i it's both in bottles and in wood, 

Here by that ſcrawl we ſee where bills are ald 
There we're inform'd of perſons wanting gold, ” 
Ships to be had, and lodgings to be lee. 
Genteely furniſh'd, either dry or wee: 
P oor luckleſs clerks,” whom fortune ſtill deſpiſe; 4 
For places; poſts, and wiſh d employment tries, 
9 8 Declare 


LH HET LED plies. a 

F Hl "Declare" al ee due hands; Tet. 3 
And that they'll Wait on gentlemen's rm 5 YT: 
Pleaſe to enquire, or leave a line below 115 
Which punctual will be notieed hy O, 145, 3! þ 
175 och is the various ſcenes that here e 48 0 
| Where men of buſineſs temptin in g Wrath 15 e 
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TAIL,! dy land wits Westen index Gay) 
Where no proud tyrant robs the thrifty mw 
No empty lordling graſps the whole domain, 
| Nor family's farrer. tills the fruitful lein; 43 St : fo” 
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Each peaſant's cottage. is his caſtle wall, 


And boundleſs liberty, defends us all- arte wa 
No pompous, monarch wields a ſceptre hire, 2 
No facrilegious biſhop « do we fear, | 
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All unreſtrain d, no pow'r but law can bing,” 
Britannia's ſons are free as paſſing wind. e 
Time out of mind the poets us'd to ſtray 5 
of er groves and grotts to Pein the rural day. 3 
Rumag d 
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1 mend and et to complete, 8 1 
| The rough appendage. af fame country 8 HEHE 
Or rack d invention 40 pourtray. a groves: - -- rn 

That only harbour d innocęnęe and loye, i 
| | Or wildly pace) on he be ounce. 9111 2 1 ls 
Some ſimple ſhepherd. » with his Blacks arupdrm.,. od FT... 
From ſcenes like thele, congenial to my heart, 
| Half pleas'd,. halt fort d, ſame uſleſs hobre LE part; 
And through the city mark Fac varied ſcene, _ 
Tho' wanton folly lifts her vei between. 53, 
* Sweet Londun! thou louljeſt of the lawn,“ 
Where rifiog greatneſs opes its pleaſing dawn, 
Where daring commerce ſpreads eee 
Cleaves thro” the wave and drives before the gale, 
Where genus adds ber Kin Coen seg lon A F F 
Ant Yeatning ſpreads its inexhavſted tore: 
Kind ſear of induftry, "where art nf fees” 4 20022 0 
Its labour's folter'Y ro it due degret z: 
Where merit meets rhe due te ward it n 2nd 
| Tho! envy dictates, and tho malice aner: | 2 
Thou faireft daughter of Britanhia's train, 
The great emporium f rhe ſoutherti plain 15 l * f 
Beſt ſcat of ſcience, | friend to | eviry art 1011 abr A 
That mends, improves, or dignifies the heart; „ 
Tis thee Iſing ; thy various ſcenes diſplay, 
And praiſe or blame, or bring dark vice to FI 55 
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CHAP. XXXVII. 
MISFORTUNES OF A FOP. 


OM TUG, a tar, with toddy half ſeas over, | 
Eſpy'd Jack Tinſel juſt arriv'd from Dover, - 

Zounds! Dick, ſays he, obſerve the fail a- head, 
Full rigg'd, by Jove, with all his canvaſs ſpread, 
Tho' damn his eyes, the bouger's not from France, 
Come, lend a hand, we'll learn him how to dance. 
Tom ſtraight accoſted in the ſeamanr's ſtile, 
And Jack—your hunble | Sir —with modern ſmile; 
& What ſhip, my heart!” The fop he look'd about; 
Ton wanted nothing but to have a rout. 
© Cone, ſtrike my lad, and ſhew your neat diſguiſe, 
e What—finer than our captain! damn your eyes!“ 
Jack trembling ſtood, and wonder'd what he meant, 
Pray'd to the Pope, and invok'd each faint, 4 
But all in yain, for Tom muſt have his bout, 
When grog is in, all nonſenſe will be out. 
Strip, was the word, and Jack muſt here comply, 
Poor fine dreſs'd Gentleman! obſerve him cry! 
W hile mirthful Tom and comrades laugh to ſee 


Half-naked Jack appear in true de | 
Rr _ 


Nardo 


His fine Jace ruffles to his finger- ends, 


From half - bleach d ſheeting thin and raw depends 1 ; 
Nor in his waiſtcoat - backs of any kind; 
His green ſilk breeches grafted blue behind, 


With all his trappings of a piece with theſe, 
Behind a fright, before deſign'd to pleaſe.— 


But Tom thought Jack had puniſhment complete, 
To be the ſcoff and ſcandal of the ſtreet, 

Turn'd him a-drift, and charg'd him as a friend, 
His dreſs to alter, and his ſenſe to mend; 

It coſts you more, by Jove, to make you fools, 
Than 'twould to get you learning from the ſchools, 


CHAP. XXXVIIL 
THE FOP. 


T ev'ry corner, and in ev'ry ſtreet, 
Some gaudy, uſeleſs animal we meet, 
Reſembling men in nothing but their ſhape, 
Their trueſt lineage is the friſkful ape: 

Theſe are diſtinguiſh'd by the rank and name 
Of Well-bread gentlemen, that notice claim, 


But 
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But choſe who judge with reaſon on the ſide, 

Conclude them Fops, and of their worth decide, 
Obſerve the thing, its gaudy pinions ſpread, 

Pride in its eye, with ſenſe inverted head; 

Vain ſon of folly, empty child of ſhow, 

Proud of the blank diſtinction of a beau. 

Now nicely dreſs'd juſt from his barber looſe, 

The ſtalking ſemblance of a country gooſe ; 

Mark how he walks, as if he trod on eggs ; 

Now view his waiſtcoat, then ſurveys his legs 

His dog-ſkin ſhoes, (for calf would hurt his toes) 

His knees adorn'd with party-colour'd bows. 

His monſtrous buckles, juſt the-Paris mode, 

Their uſe unknown, except his feet to load ; 

Or when he walks with nicely picking tread, 

Perhaps they ſerve for ballaſt to his head ; 

His ſcarlet coat, that ev'ry one may ſee, 

Mark and obſerve, and know the fool is he ; 

With buttons garniſh'd, ſparkling in a row, 

On ſleeves and breaſts, and ſkirts to make a ſhow; | 

His waiſtcoat too, with tinſel ſhining o'er, 

His cravat knotted in a bow before ; ; 

His empty head with powder loaded deep, —_ 

Wings to the ſame of formal cut and ſweep, 

With three-cock'd hat, and loop, and button bright, 


And open mouth to ſhew his teeth are white; 
Rr 2 With 
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- NATURE e 
| With ſpread umbrella not to guard from rain, 
1 Nor ſhade the ſun — but juſt complete the train, 
__ © For ſun or rain he ſeldom dare invade, 
One ſpoils his face, the other ſpoils his head, - 
Now to complete the figure nice and vain, 
Send quick to Paris and procure a cane, 
With head of ivory and gold inlaid, 
A pinchbeck fertil by ſome artiſt made; 
A ſpangled taſſel to put round his wriſt, 
Green kid-ſkin gloves to guard his lilly fiſt : 
This is the picture of a modern beau, 
Which men of ſenſe deſpiſe as well as know. 
No doubt, good reader, you have ſeen diſplay'd 
A ſoapy bubble that an atom weigh'd, 
Blown from a pipe by ſome inventful boy, 
To pleaſe his gazing breth'ren with the toy ; 
' Juſt fo the fop, with ev'ry gew-gaw rare, 
Shines forth a bubble empty as the air, 
S Shew one a book, and prov't has wit enough, 
Why, Laird fir! ſure you do not read ſuch tuff, 
The whole day long I never read a page, 
I vow the preſent is a ſtupid age; 
We'll ſoon be Goths and Vandals without breeding! 
What! quit the ton, and follow muſty reading 
No, dam'me, no! we lads of ſpirit live 
In all the joys which art and faſhion give, 
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aaa. 
CHAP. III. 


THE COUNTRY CLOWN. 
UST from the plough, obſerve the country 


clown, 

His firſt fond viſit to the ſplendid town, 
Round all he gazes rudely with delight, 
No fooliſh object ſcapes his wheeling ſight : 
The lofty ſpires which ſeem to touch the ſkies, 
He views with wonder, and with wild ſurpriſe; 
Each ſhop and ſtore where children's toys are ſold, 
He fancies magazines of countleſs gold; 
The ſtalls and ſigns with pleaſure he ſurveys; 
Still diſconcerted by ſurrounding drays, 

And crouds, and fops, and noiſe, and © here's . 
news!“ 
And thus he judges as the whole he views. 
La! what a pow'r o' ſhining whokes are here! 
« Tis ſurely Sunday —all in dreſs appear; 
« A charming place for frolics this indeed, 


« No corn to hoe, nor fields of wheat to weed, 
cc I ſwear 
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e ſwear now, Jonathan, the town's delightful, 
The country naſty, ſtupid, dull and frightful,  __ 
« And O what kliver girls—ſo fine a ſight !— . 3; 
Our country hoydens is to theſe a fright. 
© There's Sall and Suck that ſhines the village roaſt, 
« Compar'd with theſe, they're negars at the moſt.” 
Poor ſimple ſoul! go tend the village team, 
Keep from the city, and ſecure thy fame. 
Beneath thoſe cloaths the tempting female wears, 
Lurk baneful, cunning, and deluſive ſnares ; 
And ſweeter far, the buxom country maid, 
Whom pride and prejudice hath ne'er betray'd ; 
She healthful drinks the roſy-pinion'd gale, 
Freſh from the bloſſom or the grafly dale ; 
Nor knows the arts the city-wantons uſe, 
Who follow faſhion, and the mode purſues; 
Think not the toys which fondly you behold, 
Becauſe they glitter, made of ſolid gold , 
And learn this leſſon — ſeek content at home; 
»Tis in the mind, and not the clime we roam, 
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TH Av; xl. 
MISS v.. ee, of DUBLIN, | 


on. THE SIGHING WANTON.. 


Gen 4 134 lend thy godly ag, | rr ö 
ear: 


My candid ſtory and my plea to 
From early life I wiſh'd to be a toaſt, 
The female envy and the female boaſt ; 
At beauty's ſhrine I daily homage pay, 


Sigh for a charm or ſome allurement pray— —- 1 
I have no aim, believe me, judge, tis true, 
But man and pleaſure, real life to view : 2 


The men are ſhy they ſcarcely kiſs my lips, 


Which oft' infects me with the woeful hips; 
I try each new temptation to enſnare, 


The new form'd cuſhion and the well-curl'd hair, 
The low-cut ſtays, the French attracting ſhoe, 
And yet I find that all my arts won't do. 

At balls and 'ſemblies, parties and the like, 

I ſhew my charms where charms are apt to ſtrike, 
But all in vain—the men have hearts like lead, © 
They fit unmov'd at all the charms I ſpread : 
Now, great Apollo, hear my earneſt prayer, 


NATURE, &c. 


F- . other maids be faireſt of the fair, — 

4 Sive me a man 1 care not for cheir "FOR 
O great Apollo fill my longing arms ? 
Apollo bluſh'd to hear her ſtrange requeſt, . 
And with'a fmile the fervent mai&*addrefs'd. 
Four ſuit is very common with the fair, 
> Charms are their pride, but men are all their care; 
Where'er they ſparkle or where er they go, t 
Lis but for men their tempting charms they ſnew 
And were this court for ſuch awards 99% 

I'd grant a huſband to compoſe thy mind; 

But beauty only is my province here 

_ Go to the city where the bucks appear, 

- Their, coquette like, expaſe deluſive charms, 
And then Perhaps you'll fill ſome lover's arms.“ 
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